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Bleached... 


The chemical industry’s achievement in respect of chlorine is one of 
production. The consumption of chlorine has increased steadily since its 
discovery in 1774, and in recent years great efforts have been necessary to 
meet the ever-growing demands for this important chemical. Chlorine is one 
of the most reactive of the elements and, for this reason, it is never found 
free in Nature. In 1799, Charles Tennant of St. Rollox Works, Glasgow, 
combined it with lime to produce bleaching powder, and from that day 
forward, chlorine and its derivatives became intimately associated with the 
progress of industry. Now, in liquid or gaseous form, this versatile chemical 
is required in enormous quantities for the bleaching of paper and textiles, 
for sterilising water supplies, and 1, ...e manufacture of acids, disinfectants, 
drugs, plastics, refrigerants, solvents and countless other important chemicals, 
including the powerful *‘Gammexane ° insecticides. 

Today most chlorine is produced by passing an electric current through brine. 
This process yields caustic soda and hydrogen as well as chlorine. Caustic 
soda is itself a valuable product, and the hydrogen may be combined with 


chlorine in a separate process to yleld hydrochloric acid — yet another 
chemical of the utmost value to modern Industry. 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


and Develop Power 





ELMANISM is a training in power. 

It is a means by which knowledge 
is more easily acquired, retained and 
used ; a means through which natural 
aptitudes find greater expression and 
by which individual faculties are de- 
veloped. The main idea is all the time 
on use, for with practice and use more 
knowledge comes, and skill, wisdom 
and power grow. 

The general effect of the training is 
to induce an attitude of mind and a per- 
sonal efficiency favourable to the happy 
management of life. The emphasis 
throughout the Pelman Course is on the 
harnessing and proper use of energy. 


‘* First-class ’’ Minds 

Today trained minds are 
than ever necessary. 
more in demand. Efficiency is the 
need of the moment—and mental 
efficiency above everything else. To 
do your job superlatively well must 
be the desire and duty of every man 
and woman today, and the best way 
of making yourself ‘* first-class ’’ from 
the point of view of personal efficiency 
is to train your mind by means of 
Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism is proving of immense 
help to men and women today. 

Pelmanism eliminates the feelings of 
Frustration and Inferiority (and many 
other weaknesses as well) and develops 
and strengthens your Will-Power, your 
Determination and your powers of 
Initiative and Concentration. 

So why suffer from these failings any 
longer? Whatever your age, whatever 
your occupation, Pelmanism will free 
your mind from these unhappy condi- 
tions and change for the better your 
whole outlook on life. 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of miad. 


more 
Also they are 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 
The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian without trans- 
lation. Write for particulars and specimen 
lesson of the language that interests you, which 
will be sent gratis and post free. 
Specially reduced fees for serving and ex- 
Service members of His Majesty's Forces. 
Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 


ondon, 





What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism brings out the mind’s 
latent powers and develops them to the 
highest point of efficiency. It banishes 
such weaknesses and defects as: 
Pessimism 
Indefiniteness 
Forgetfulness 
Mind. Wandering 
Weakness of Will 


Indecision 
Depression 
Aimlessness 
Self-Consciousness 
Lack of Confidence 

All these defects and weaknesses can 
be completely overcome by a course of 
Pelmanism. 

Then there are those opposite quali- 
ties which are valuable in every aspect 
of living : 

— Optimism — Courage 
—Judgment — Ambition 
—Originality —Perception 

— Observation Reliability 

— Self-Confidence Will-Power 
—Organising Power Resourcefulness 

You can develop and strengthen all 
these by a course of Pelmanism. 

Half fees for serving and ez-Service members of 

His Majesty's Forces. 

The Pelman Course is fully described 
in a book entitled The Science of 
Success, The Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most con- 
venient terms. The book will be sent 
you, post free, on application to :— 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
Established over 50 years Callers welcomed 

- POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 

To The Pelman Institute, 


102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 


**The Science of Success,” please 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTER- 
DAM, Prinsengracht 1021. MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 


(P.O. Box 1489). JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Boz 
$928. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 








Springtime for Old Buffers! 


Buckles for the buffer springs of railway ff 
wagons were badly needed —and the “ef y 
triple process of sawing, shaping and slotting 3 

could produce only iwo per machine per day. A 
But by a single B.O.C. process — Flame Cutting- 

95,000 were turned out in a fraction of the time, 

and at almost one-third the cost. Just one more 
contribution made by the B.O.C. to British Industry 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO LTD 


London and Branches 








=> Balanced blending, 
in its most exact 
form, is the source 
of the deep and con- 
stant satisfaction 
given by Craven 
’ Empire Tobaccos. 
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Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 4/0}d. and 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/I}d. an ounce. 
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CARRERAS © 150 YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 





This year Easter falls in April and the first holiday in the 


year is the occasion for many family reunions. At such 
happy gatherings those with family responsibilities will be 
reminded of the wisdom of providing for the future and many 
will be glad that in carrying out these duties they have 
sought the aid of th 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
COMPANY LIMITED 








They are what our forefathers made them — centres of social 
life where a man may take his ease, meet his friends and 


discuss the topics of the day. Long may our inns stay that way. 


es y beer is best 


Issued by the Brewers’ Society, 42 Portman Square, London, W.1 


amongst the good things of life, 
unchanging through the years, rich in 
nourishment, energy sustaining, grand tasting 
- « . the original 


THIN WINE . ei ain se 
BISCUITS | | ela" Rlee Sy 


Optional 2 
The Aristocrat of all Biscuits from Glasgow's Sunshine Norma! Coats, Costumes ° 
Biscuit Bakery where those lovely CRIMPIE OAT Day Frocks.Men’s Suits 
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WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD | ,,, \ & Achille Serre 


BRANCHES NS AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (er a woman aged 7()) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10% 
of the purchase money 


Enquire for details at your age 


For residents in some countries payments are 
exempt from U.K. tax 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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John Cotton Tobacco Only when a brand has gained the verdict oi 
Nos.1&2-4/9anoz. generations of smokers can it truly describe 
No.4 - -4/5 itself as good tobacco. John Cotton has been 
Empire- - 4/14 ,, ; “ ‘ é, os 
cpg . with us as one of the good things of life for 179 

No. 1 Cigarettes “s : ‘ 
3/10for20 years...long may it remain as a companion 

MADE IN EDINBURGH for our pleasures, a solace in Our worries. 


SINCE 1770 


JOHN COTTON 


a perfect Cigarette 


BY APPOINTMENT 
CIGAR MERCHANTS 
TO 4.M. THE KING 





ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incerporated by Royal Charter 
1727 


Bh 
Head Office : 

ST ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH 
Mh 
Principal London Office : 
3 BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, B.C.2 


Sh ah 
Branches in London and 
Ext. 1820 throughout Scotland 


Maximom retail B54 in =, 6978 per ¢ boltle. 
Je Der ie. 
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ELLERMAN ano 
BUCKNALL LINE 
t South Africa 


| CAPETOWN + PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON * DURBAN 
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LIFE-BOAT 
FACTS 


A New type of radio telephony and 
loud hailer Baler i bing fied tal Life 
— is 5 ereeees sae a SS SO 


radio tslptony a: $9 he 
y cost of 0 Help provide this 
yea £10,000. provide this 
extra safeguard by sending a contribu- 
tion however small. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.!. 

THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., 
C.V.0., V.D., Treasurer. 

COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., 
T.D., M.A., Secretary. 








It’s great fun 

learning the P.A.S. 

way—at home in your 

spare time. There are 

big possibilities too. The 

old pupil (whose work you 

may recognise above) is now 

one of the best-known living 
humorous artists. Write to- 
day for the School’s Prospectus. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. B.M.8), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, 8.E.23 


4 Take care of your hair 
d Rowland’s Macassar Oil is made to a special 
formula, which has stood the test of time. Since 
e its introduction in 1793, Rowland’s Macassar 
. ah Sach aha Oil has been the choice of discerning men and 
‘| ( ) () | I] P \ Q | |: women. They have found that Rowland’s is 
\ 4 pre-eminent for caring for the hair; it imparts 
sheen and gloss; it is a tonic that promotes 


strong, natural growth. In two forms—Red for 
dark hair; Golden for fair. 


—Since 1793 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
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EVERY YEAR “Glad you like 


this sherry— 


BRITISH it’s South African 


It’s extremely _ I got some South 
African wine other day.... 

IN I know. A good wine, but not of this 

quality. 

Precisely, but why the difference ? 

Well, this is a truly representative 

South African wine. You see, though the 

Cape has been for centuries one of the 

world’s finest wine countries, it couldn't 


| compete in Britain with European coun- 
33, 00 tries until Empire wines got a duty pre- 


ference twenty years ago. That bucked 
up the South African industry. 


=~ | But haven't we tasted such wines 
FOREIGN before 


Because really fine wines are achieved 
by selectivity, experience and slew 
. maturing. uth Afriea has done as 
CURRENCY = much in twenty years with some wines 
as the Continent has in generations. 
Only certain wines, then ? 
So far. All are good, but not all are fine. 
MOSTLY 600D The improvement is naturally pro- 
gressive. 
Were South African wines well-known 


here before the preference twenty 
HARD DOLLARS | x2: 
New you're delving into history. They 


used to be very popular. But in 1860 
Mr. Gladstone removed the Colonial 
Preference and sent the South African 
wine industry into the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hape not. Imperial Preference has 
eneouraged the South African wine 
growers te tremendous efforts. The 
British Government is not likely to lead 
such an impertant Empire Industry up the 
garden again. It wouldn't make sense. 
So we can look forward te several 
kinds of really fine wines from South 
Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, too,”’ 





enough to pay for aH the eggs — 
and half the bacon we import | gsguTH AFRICAN 


WINE FARMERS 
* | ASSOCIATION 


} (LONDON) LIMITED 





Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 

THE NERVOUS STRAIN 

PRESENT-DAY 

There is no doubt that. 

Conditions, there is an 


to rely unduly upon 
Bt imulants. 





OF 
CONDITIONS 


owing to existing 
tendency 


the effect of Alcoholic 


increasing 


This treatment, which can be taken 
Gntc rference with the ordinary routine 
life, entir ly obviates the 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmle 
revivifying tonic, buildir 


without 
f daily 
necessity tor stimu- 
» act 
z up the tissue 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 


as a 


; and 


Particulars and advice cat 
parts of the count 
sealed « 


ull 
ier plain 
ver. 


TEAR OUT AND POST— 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send 1 ligation, descriptive 
Treatise 


Tel. 


without ol 


NaME 
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MAXALDING 


(Founded 1909) 


This science of Physical Control & 
enables the user to establish a high 
degree of Health Reliability, and 


build up strength, stamina, 
speed and good physical de- 
velopment. No apparatus of 
any kind is required, and the 
unique routine can be em- 
ployed under all conditions of 
Civilian or Service Life—even 
in small ships and torrid 
climes 


Mr F. H. GC. WOOLLASTON 

(Principal of the Postal Instruc- 

tion) is shown herewith performing a Breathing 
Control which has assisted in giving him a full, 
supple and balanced physical development. 


INSPIRING, EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
containing photdgraphic evidence of results gained 
in scores of cases will be sent gratis and post free 
to any part of the world. If the applicant will 
include details of present condition and desires in 
the way of improvement, an expert opinion will be 
sent without obligation. 


MAXALDING (Dept. BQ) 
SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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Cosmetics 
Costumes 
Clocks 
Carpets 
China 


Chemicals 


¥ 


are some of the goods bought from Great Britain by Australia 
and New Zealand. What other imports do they require? What 
can they export to this country? The answers to such questions can 
easily be supplied to businessmen by the Overseas Department of 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER : G. C. COWAN S 
Head Office : 4 Threadneed!e Street, London, E.C. 2 
Strand Branch : 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 (opposite Australia House) 





MATTERS SO MUCH 


The test of aspirin is its purity 
Just because ofits purity Howards 
Aspirin costs a little more. 


HOWARDS. ASPIRIN 


It is not the cheapesb— it is the best. 


4 wade by MOWARDS OF ILFORD 
“Vv Established 1797 























Van 
Heusen 


THE WORLD'S 


Shirts & 
Collars 
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This 
WORD CHART 
gives astonishing new 
mastery of words and 
ideas. 


IDEA AND WORD CHART 
omasaeaarve sans 





This absolutely new and wonder- 
fully simple Idea and Word Chart 
is the most stimulating aid to quick 
thinking ever devised. It gives the 
word you want—when you want it. 
It puts words and ideas at your 
finger-tips. It provides brilliant 
word power. New ideas spring to 
your mind. Your imagination is 
stirred by this simple but simply 
marvellous Chart. It steers your 
thoughts and ideas into those amaz- 
ing word-channels that enable you 
to make your talks, letters, or any 
use you make of words, sparkle 
with brilliance, charm and power. 
Words and ideas leap into the mind 
—vitalise the message—grip the 
interest — sway — convince—com- 
pel. Easy—quick—sure. This 
Astonishing WORD CHART will 
make your ideas more scintillant, 
your conversation more sparkling, 
your speaking and writing more 
brilliant. 

Send TODAY for a FREE specimen 


of the Idea and Word Chart embod- 
ied in a descriptive brochure. 


PsycHOLOGY PuBLisHiNG Co. LTD. 
(Dept. BWM/HV5.) 
MARPLE - - - - CHESHIRE 








COKE! ' 
— Sensational economy : 


@ caters magnificently for 7 to 9 people @ extremely 
low fuel bills @ ovens and hotplate always hot @ large 
3-pan size boiling hotplate @ generous simmering area 
@ four wonderful ovens @ modern thermostatic control 
@ no oven flues to clean @ gleaming porcelain enamel 
finish @ piping-hot water day and night. 


4-oven €9S€ Fairy 


with boiler, £96 7s. 6d.; without boiler, £86 17s. 6d.; or 
Monthly Terms. 2-oven Fairy (' R’ Type) can be con- 
verted to 4-oven cooker. 


Literature from: The ESSE COOKER Company 
Prop.: SMITH & WELLSTOOD Ltd. Est. 1854 
Head Office: Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire 
London: 63 Conduit Street, W.1 

Seasescces 
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The World’s 
Greatest 
Bookshop 


E * FOR BOOKS *« 


Stock of three 
million 
volumes 


ccesccccucccscenses 


New and secondhand 
Books on every 
subject 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats) 


Scacscecscscnsecsessueseecsseseeccescesaecs 
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KELVIN enine 


have established an enviable reputa- 
tion for efficiency and reliability. 
Made in a range of types, weights 
and powers sulted to every need— 
from 7% to 132 h.p., Diesel and Petro! 
Paraffin. 


THE BERGIUS COY., LTD., GLASGOW, 6.4 
FOR HEAVY DUTY 
RSs eee 
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LEDLOY LIMITED 


A subsidiary of Guest, Keen & 
Nettlefolds Ltd. and created as a 
Development Company 


Desire to make contact with those 
who require technical, commercial 
or financial assistance for the 
development of useful ideas, 
original and patentable or other- 
wise, and applicable to 


LIGHT OR HEAVY 
ENGINEERING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


ROAD, RAIL, SEA OR 
AIR TRANSPORT 
or 


METALLURGICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


LEDLOY LIMITED 


WoopLey, Nr. STOCKPORT, CHESHIRE 








Photo by) [Weitzmann Studio, London 


H. OLOFF DE WET 
Author of 


‘THE VALLEY 
OF THE SHADOW’ 


“There has never been a better book of 
b - 4 ” 
its kind. Sir JoHN Squire. 

Illustrated London News. 


. tale of incredible courage.” 
Sunday Pictorial. 


“. . . one of the most strange and 

terrible books which have yet been 

thrown up from the ugly crater of war- 

time imprisonment in Germany. I think 

that everyone should read one book on 
this subject, and this is my choice.” 
RUPERT CROFT COOKE. 

The Sketch. 


Illustrated by the Author. 
9s. 6d. net. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD 
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THE LITTLE oS 


i [J 


AND “™® 
5 HOW MUCH IT IS 


When a woman is old and not very strong the 
effect of looking after herself frequently becomes a 
burden. If, however, she has a knowledgeable friend 
to whom to turn, life becomes easier and happier for her. 


The G.B.I. is such a friend to its 
Beneficiaries, and the scales are 
weighted in their favour. 


Old Age Pension and National Assistance queries, 
recovery of Tax on a dividend, advice regarding 
accommodation, rent problems, domestic problems— 
all are part of the day’s work to the G.B.I. 


Do you not agree that this is service 
which is worthy of your support ? 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.| 
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HAMILTON & INCHES 


A 
Heather Spray Brooch 


in 


9 ct. Gold 
et with Pearls 


£24 0 0 


Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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Printed ix Great Britain 
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THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS WORK OF REFERENCE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


New printing available for 
EARLY DELIVERY 


Over 4,160 authorities of international repute contribute to its 
thousands of beautifully printed and lavishly illustrated pages. 
No household, large or small, should be without it. Parents 
particularly will appreciate the tremendous value of such a 
complete authoritative work of reference and the advantages 


it can bring to their children. 


SUBSCRIPTION PURCHASE PLAN 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA LTD. 
(Dept. BD/I), 90 Dean Street, London, W.1 


FILL IN AND SEND TODAY-—-——-———-4 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA LTD. | 
(Dept. BD/l), 90 Dean Street, London, W.1 | 


Please let me have complete details of the latest Encyclopedia Britannica, including 


particulars of the two valuable Supplementary Services and the subscription method 
of payment. 


Name 





Address 
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BY PETER CAPE. 


WE reached the top of the 
traverse range at somewhere 
about three o’clock. This was 
Dunean’s guess, and Jon and 
I were quite willing to accept 
it. We had to be; for since 
I had smashed my watch on 
a rock while crossing the last 
river we had had no other 
means of telling the time. 

‘“* Breather,” Duncan said, and 
swung his pack off his shoulders. 

I think Jon was as willing to 
off-load as I was. It had been 
a stiff climb from the river, 
and if Dunean’s guessing was 
anywhere near correct we had 
reached the top of the range 
in two and a half hours. Good 
going, particularly as the bush 
and undergrowth had been the 
heaviest we had yet struck. 

“Well?” I asked as I sat 
down on my pack. 

** Well,” echoed Jon, “ there’s 
a fine stand of red beech here, 
if it interests you.” 

“It doesn’t,” I 


said, ‘* but 


the fact that you make the 
remark does. You know,” I 
went on, turning to Duncan, 
“jit always amazes me. We 
drag this man through light 
serub and he babbles Latin 
plant names continuously ; yet 
when he gets into some of the 
most solid bush in New Zealand 
all he can say is, ‘ there’s a 
fine stand of red beech’ in 
lucid English. You'd think it 
would be the other way about.” 

Duncan stopped winding stick- 
ing - plaster round a_ broken 
pipe-stem. “It’s probably got 
something to do with interest 
and effort,” he said; ‘“ when 
he’s pushing through the heavy 
stuff he’s too busy to be in- 
terested in it, or to make the 
effort to remember his Latin.” 

Jon gave a genteel cough 
and pushed his glasses down 
to the end of his nose. ‘“ Gentle- 
men,” he said precisely, “I 
would remind you of the respect 
due to the sciences.” 

kK 
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‘You'll know what respect’s 
due to your science if you 
try to persuade me to carry 
any more of your specimens,” 
said Duncan, looking pointedly 
at the sprig of red beech that 
had somehow appeared in Jon’s 
hand. 

“ Peter ? ” Jon asked, holding 
the twig in my direction. 

“No,” I said, “* certainly not. 
I’m carrying so much greenery 
already that I’m afraid my 
pack will take root.” 

Jon sighed and felt for a 
spare inch of space in the 
pocket of his shirt. 

“* Hopeless,” said Duncan, 
watching the smoke from his 
pipe rising into the branches 
of the trees, “‘ absolutely hope- 
less. Here we are, only half- 


way across the Urawera, and 
the man’s picked a complete 


botanical museum.” 

“Would it be tactless of 
me,” Jon said coldly, “if I 
were to ask how many bits 
of rock are packed in that 
little pocket?’ He pointed 
accusingly at the largest and 
most bulging pocket in Duncan’s 
pack. 

** Point,” 
* touché.”” 

I should explain that we 
were on something that was 
half a tramping trip and half 
a scientific expedition. Both 
Jon and Duncan were complet- 
ing M.Se. Degrees, one in botany 
and the other in geology. They 
had proposed this trip across 
the Urawera country—one of 
the largest tracts of bush and 
mountains in New Zealand— 
in order to find material. I 


said Duncan, 
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had been taken along, partly 
because I was keen on tramping, 
but principally, I suspect, be- 
cause a third person would be 
useful to carry extra specimens. 

We were making our way 
south down the eastern side 
of the Huiarau range, heading 
for Lake Waikaremoana and 
the Wairoa-Rotorua road. We 
were taking our time, and we 
needed to; for it is amazing 
how much time a botanist or 
a geologist can waste. We 
carried only the barest necessaries 
—flour, sugar, tea, and salt— 
and relied on the two -22 rifles 
to keep us supplied with meat. 
It was not an easy trip, but 
it was a good one. It is a 
wonderful feeling to go through 
untouched country and have to 
rely absolutely on yourself; to 
know that if you miss the 
bird you aim at you will prob- 
ably have to go without meat 
until the next day. 

** Touché,” said Duncan again, 
standing up. 

“Where are we now?” Jon 
asked. 

Duncan stooped and slid a 
one-inch ordnance survey map 
from under the flap of his 
pack. ‘We're on top of a 
fairly broad traverse ridge,’ he 
said after he had studied the 
map for a while. “It’s an 
unusual formation, about half 
® mile across and flat all the 
way.” 

** We should make good time, 
then,” I said. 

** Queer,” said Duncan, ignor- 
ing me and keeping his eyes 
on the map, “very queer. 
Look.” He spread out the 
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sheet on the ground, and Jon 
and I squatted beside him. 

“ All the other ridges we’ve 
crossed,’”’ Duncan said, “ have 
been old formation — that is, 
they’ve risen and dropped 
steeply, and the tops have been 
fairly sharp. There’s been no 
flat ground at all. Now here, 
according to the map, on 4 
ridge which you would consider 
to be the same age as the 
others, there’s half a mile of 
level bush-land.” 

Jon and I looked closely at 
the sheet. The contour lines 
which, where they marked the 
other ridges, moved away from 
and returned to the ‘central 
range in sharp ‘ V’s, here formed 
a roughly rectangular shape. 

“It looks as though they’ve 
surveyed two ridges together,” 
I said, “the north side of one 
and the south of the other.” 

“Hardly likely,” Jon said, 
“they'd see there were two 
when they surveyed from the 
east—they’d look straight up 
the valley between them.” 

“We'd better push on, any- 
way,” remarked Duncan, “ if 
we’ve half a mile of this red 
beech to get through. It'll 
be late enough as it is by 
the time we get down to the 
valley.” 

He started to force his way 
through the undergrowth. We 
turned and began to follow 
the noise he made as he broke 
a trail. Suddenly there was 
a louder crash than usual, a 
drawn-out rustling and scraping, 
and a loud whoop. 

** He’s fallen over again,” said 
Jon. 
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Duncan was the heaviest of 
the party, and for this reason 
always insisted on going ahead. 
But if he was the heaviest he 
was also the clumsiest, and 
could never learn the necessity 
of lifting his feet. As a result 
his boots frequently caught in 
low creepers and he sprawled 
full length. These mishaps 
were always marked by a shrill 
whoop of anger, known to Jon 
and me as ‘ Duncan’s Banshee.’ 

“* He’s getting worse,” I said. 

Dunean’s voice came from 
somewhere ahead, “ Be careful 
where you step.” 

“Are you all right?” Jon 
called. There was silence for 
@ moment, and then the voice 
came again. 

“Yes,” it said shortly, and 
tailed off into a string of angry 
muttering. 

“What’s he saying?” I 
asked, moving forward again. 

“Sounded something like 
‘surveyor,’ said Jon. 

I followed Duncan’s track 
into a thick patch of keikei 
(a plant with long, thick leaves) 
and called again. To my sur- 
prise Duncan replied from under- 
neath my feet. 

“Go back, you 
round the keikei.” 

“* He’s fallen into some sort 
of hole,” I said to Jon as I 
came back to the more open 
undergrowth. 

“T have not fallen into a 
hole,” Duncan’s voice said; 
“the surveyors were wrong; 
this is a ridge, and I’ve fallen 
down the other side of it.” 

‘** We’re coming,” Jon called, 
forcing his way around the 


fool. Go 
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patch of keikei. 
at a safe distance. 
he stopped and said, 
I see.” 

I pushed my way up beside 
him. There, about a foot or 
so away from him was the 
beginning of a steep, sloping 
face of rock. I looked down 
the slope towards the right. 
Duncan was sitting under the 
overhanging keikei with the map 
spread out on his knees. 

* Do you want to come up?” 
Jon asked. 

‘* No,” said Duncan, “ I don’t 
think so. We'll carry on this 
way ; it looks interesting.” 

“As you say,” said Jon. 
He adjusted his pack, and after 
swinging himself carefully over 
the edge, clambered cautiously 
down the rock-face. I followed 
him, and in a minute or s80 
we were standing together under 
the keikei. 

* Down?” I asked. Duncan 
nodded. He seemed to be very 
preoccupied with something. 

Jon was looking at the 
surrounding trees. ** Flora’s 
different,’”? he remarked. 

“Ts she?” I said, looking 
at Duncan. He smiled. 

“So it should be,” he said 
to Jon. “ The rock formation’s 
different on this side from what 
it was on the other; it’s much 
later.” 

“You mean these rough 
faces,” I said, pointing ; 
‘“they’re not as well weathered 
a8 those on the outside.” 

‘** He’s learning,” said Duncan. 

“Tf we’re going down,” said 
Jon, ‘‘ we'd better start.” 

* Right,” Duncan said, “ you 


I followed him 
Suddenly 
ia) Oh, 
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can lead this time. 
enough for one day.” 

It did not take us so long 
as we expected to reach the 
floor of the valley, but it was 
rough going. There were bare, 
wet rocks to be negotiated, 
and the stunted trees that 
grew on them offered very 
few secure handholds. Twice 
more Duncan slipped and to- 
bogganed, whooping, over slimy 
rock. 

The valley floor was totally 
different from the side—it was 
flat, and covered with rimu 
and tree-ferns. There was hardly 
any undergrowth, and the ground 
was spread with a springy brown 
layer of dead leaves and tree-fern 
fronds. 

Duncan took oft his pack 
and lowered it to the ground. 
‘‘Now we'll see what this is 
all about,’ he said. ‘ Give me 
a lift up this tree, Jon.” 

He walked to a tall 
and waited. 

‘** Now,” he said. Jon gripped 
the insteps of his boots and 
lifted him with surprising ease. 
‘** Right !’? Duncan called. He 
took hold of one of the lower 
branches of the tree, and doubling 
himself up threw his legs over 
another. A sudden twist of 
his body and he was standing 
on the branch he had been 
holding. A second or so later 
he had disappeared and there 
was only the rustling of branches 
to show where he was. 

**T hope he won't fall from 
there,” Jon said. 

I had begun to make some 
sort of answer when there was 
a shrill whistle from above, 


I’ve fallen 


rimu 
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and Dunean called, “Come up 
here, you two.” 

“Orders from higher up,” 
said Jon, looking at the tree. 
“T'll boost you, and then you 
can haul me after you.” He 
lifted me in the same way 
as he had Duncan, and I swung 
up in an ungainly manner. 
Then, sprawled across two of 
the most solid branches, I 
grasped Jon’s wrists and hauled 
him up after me. 

** Are you coming ? *” Duncan 
valled. 

** Most of us,’’ I replied, look- 
ing at the long grazes down 
my arms where they had rubbed 
on the trunk of the tree. 

We had to climb some twenty- 
five feet before we came to 


the branch where Duncan was 
standing. 
“Go up a bit farther,” he 


said, ‘‘ and then look at it.” 

We did as we were told, 
then turned and faced outwards 
from the tree. 

I have never seen anything 
like that valley. On the right— 
that is, the western end—was 
the main range. The top of 
it was just visible above the 
trees that grew around the 
valley edge. Below these trees 
were two precipices of smooth 
rock, facing each other, and 
they came together forming a 
V-shaped cleft. The whole effect 
was something like the bows of 
a ship seen from the inside. 
In fact, the entire valley was 
like a flat-bottomed boat; the 
sides were roughly even, and 
became gradually less steep to- 
wards the western end. There 
was, however, no opening, and 
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the ‘stern’ was almost as 
steep as the precipitous bow. 

“* What do you make of it?” 
I called down to Duncan after 
I had studied the formation 
for a minute or so. 

“TI don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but what has happened is 
clear enough,” he said. “ After 
this ridge was formed and 
weathered there was some sort 
of upthrust from underneath— 
probably volcanic—which split 
it in two. Then either the 
thrust wasn’t strong enough 
or the fault-line it came up 
through didn’t extend all the 
way, and the split stopped 
short.” 

“No wonder 
went wrong,’ I said. 
couldn’t see this place 
anywhere but above.” 

“T don’t think you'd see it 
even then,” said Jon. “It’s 
not very deep. The only way 
you could get on to it would be 
when the sun was setting and 
it was in shadow—and who goes 
surveying at that time ? ” 

“The bush looks thinner to- 
wards the cleft,’ said Duncan. 
“T suggest we go there. I 
don’t think we'll get out of 
here before dark, and there’s 
a chance that there might be 
® spring under that rock that 
we could camp beside.” 

It was damp and chilly on 
the ground; for the sun was 
slanting on to the fronds of 
the tree-ferns, and none of its 
warmth reached the floor of 
the valley. Jon and I were 
glad to start moving, and we 
followed Duncan at a brisk 
pace as he led the way through 


the surveyors 
“ You 


from 
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the bush, keeping the wall of 
the valley on the right. 

As we went on the character 
of the valley wall changed ; 
it became steeper and there 
were larger areas of bare rock. 
The plants growing’ there 
changed too; they became 
smaller and there were fewer 
of them. At times it was 
possible to see the fringe of 
trees at the top, and the sky. 

“I’m glad we didn’t try to 
cross the ridge farther up,” 
Jon said. ‘‘ We’d never have 
got down here.” 

** T would have,” said Duncan, 
“but you’d have had to pick 
the bits up at the bottom.” 

About four hundred yards 
farther on there was only a 
sheer grey wall of rock on our 
right, and ahead it seemed that 
the trees thinned out. Jon 
stopped and pointed over to 
the left. 

“Water,” he said. Duncan 
and I looked in the direction 
of his hand. There was a long 
shallow dip in the ground, wind- 
ing slightly, and becoming deeper 
as it disappeared between the 
trees in front of us. 

“Dry, probably,” said Dun- 
can, “‘ but it’s a good sign. 
There'll be a small spring farther 
on.” 

** You can see the other side 
of the valley too,” Jon said. 
‘Look over there.” Sure 
enough, although it was barely 
visible through the trees, it 
was possible to see a_ bare 
rock-face similar to that 
beside us. 

We moved on again. The 
trees became sparser, and sud- 
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denly we found ourselves stand- 
ing on the edge of a clearing. 

We stood there a moment, 
looking at the two sheer walls 
of rock that came together in 
front of us, and at a cave 
mouth that lay in the inmost 
part of the cleft. Suddenly 
Duncan cried out and rubbed 
his eyes vigorously. 

‘** Look at the cave,”’ he said ; 
“can you see anything just 
above it?” 

‘** Looks like an ordinary cave 
to me,” Jon said; ‘ there’s 
nothing unusual about its being 
in the cleft, is there ? ” 

‘““No, there’s nothing odd 


about that,” said Duncan, “ but 
there seem to be some unnatural 
marks on the rock above the 
Can you see anything, 


mouth. 
Peter ? ” 

I had been studying the cave 
mouth for some time. “I can’t 
be sure,” I said, ‘ but it seems 
as if somebody had started to 
carve a gable affair out of 
the rock, and—I don’t know 
if it’s just imagination—isn’t 
the mouth itself a little too 
symmetrical to be natural ? ” 

“You’re right there,” said 
Jon, taking off his glasses and 
wiping them on a handkerchief ; 
‘it’s roughly rectangular.” 

‘** Let’s go look,” Duncan said 
eagerly, dropping his pack to 
the ground. 

‘“* Geologist on the rampage,” 
said Jon, doing the same. ‘‘Come 
on, Peter, we'll have to pick up 
a lot of bits if he falls from 
there.”’ 

I followed the others over 
the bare rock floor. It was 
cold in the shadow of the cleft 
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and I wished I had unpacked 
my sweater. I was about to 
turn back and fetch it when 
a call from Jon and Duncan 
told me that they had found 
something of interest. 

They were standing deep in 
the cleft, looking down at some- 
thing at their feet. When I 
came up to them I saw it was 
a small pool of water, lying 
in @ roughly cireular hole in 
the rock. 

‘“* Here’s the spring,” Duncan 
said. I looked down at it. 

“Is it really black,” I asked, 
‘“‘ or is it just the depth ? ” 

“* Depth,” Jon said, “ but it’s 
repulsive-looking stuff, isn’t it ?”’ 

Duncan had knelt down and 
was examining the rock at the 
edge of the pool. “ This has 
been done by hand,” he said. 
“You can see the marks of 
tools.” 

I squatted down beside him 
and looked where he pointed. 
There were faint ridges in the 
stone at the edge of the pool. 

** It’s very old,” I said. 

Jon, who had been peering 
up at the cave mouth, joined 
in the conversation. 

‘* How long would this stuff 
take to weather?” he asked. 

“Well,” said Duncan, “ it’s 
hard and it’s in a sheltered 
position; I should say some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 
five hundred years.” 

Jon took his arm and led 
him back a few paces. ‘“ Look 
at the cave from here,’ he 
said. Duncan looked up. 

“There is a carved gable 
affair over the mouth,” he said. 

I could barely make out the 
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details of the carving. It was 
badly worn, but it was not 
hard to see the resemblance 
between it and the massive, 
intricately worked boards that 
decorated the gables of any 
important Maori building. 

“ Well?” I asked. 

‘“* It’s a burial cave for some- 
one of note,” Jon said. 

“Problem is, how to get up 
to it,’ said Duncan. 

* Do we want to?” I asked. 

“Want to?” said Duncan in- 
credulously. ‘‘ You don’t think 
we're going to content ourselves 
with just looking at the outside 
of it, do you?” 

I said nothing. It would 
have been foolish for me to 
express the vague doubts and 
fears that came to my mind. 
They had no concrete founda- 
tion; they had no foundation 


at all except in what I had 


read about the tapu of Maketu, 
and this (I told myself) was 
only native superstition. Yet 
I could not rid myself of the 
knowledge that native supersti- 
tion sometimes worked, and that 
Maketu was the most horrible 
of the tapus. In effect it 
amounted to total outlawry, 
not only from man, but also 
from nature. Like all native 
races, the Maoris held that the 
life of man was sacred, and 
any man killing another brought 
death to himself—an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
However, if the tapu of Maketu 
was incurred, this primitive law 
lapsed, and the life of the 
offender could be taken without 
fear of punishment. 

But this was not the worst 
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that Maketu implied. 
Maoris believed that anyone 
acting so unnaturally as to 
disturb the rest of the dead, 
brought upon himself the hatred 
of nature. That natural things— 
such as trees, rivers, mountains, 
birds, and inseets—which nor- 
mally respected and served the 
life of man, would also turn 
against the incurrer of Maketu, 
and would attempt to kill or 
injure him in whatever way 
they could. 

I said nothing ; 
scientific minds Duncan and 
Jon would have thought me 
mad even to half-believe in such 
things. 

“There doesn’t seem to be 
much hand or foothold offered 
by that rock, though,’’ Duncan 
went on. 

“Use your head, man,” said 
Jon. “If you must go up, 
there are more ways of climbing 
a rock-face than climbing a 
rock-face.”’ 

** Really ? ” 
coldly. 

“You could, 
climb a ladder.” 

*“ Are you suggesting that we 
turn this valley into a joiner’s 
shop? You have, I suppose, a 
plane and a saw hidden in 
your botanical museum.” 

“There are more ways of 
making a ladder .. .,” Jon began. 

“Than making a ladder,” I 
concluded. 

“Tf you had a long pole,” 
said Jon, “and if you could 


The 


for in their 


Dunean asked 


for instance, 


climb it on the seat of your 


pants, you would have no diffi- 
culty in reaching the cave 
mouth.” He shouted. the last 
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part of the sentence ; for Duncan 
was already half-way to where 
the packs had been put down. 

The leader of the party was 
back in a few minutes’ time, 
dragging a trimmed rimu sapling 
after him. ‘“ Ladder,” he said, 
throwing it down at Jon’s feet ; 
‘“* show how.” 

Jon put his foot on the butt 
of the sapling, lifted the thinner 
end into the air, and let it 
come to rest on the floor of 
the cave mouth. 

“It'll slip if you leave it 
there,’ I said, pointing to where 
the butt rested on the smooth 
rock. 

“Put it in the spring,” 
Duncan said. Jon pushed the 
butt over the rock and let 
it drop into the water. The 
slope of the pole was fairly 
steep now, but it looked more 
secure. 

** Act two,” said Jon, seating 
himself astride the pole. ‘ Here 
we use the same action as in 
leap-frog.”” He began to climb 
slowly. 

“IT hope his shorts hold out,” 
said Duncan anxiously. 

Jon’s shorts did hold out, 
and he reached the top without 
any mishap. He disappeared 
into the cave mouth. When 
he reappeared a few seconds 
later Duncan called, ‘‘ What’s 
up there?” 

‘Nothing that I can see,” 
Jon replied. ‘It’s pitch dark. 
You'd better bring a couple 
of torches, and it might be 
an idea to throw up a rope— 
it'll be easier to climb than 
that pole.” 

Duncan back 


and I went 
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to the packs. Il rummaged 
for torches in Jon’s and mine, 
while Duncan unpacked the 
manilla-line we used for rock- 
climbing. 

Back in the cleft it was 
only @ moment’s work to throw 
the line to Jon, and for him to 
give it a turn or two around 
the top of the pole. 

“Right!” he called. Duncan 
took hold of the rope, lay back, 
and began to ‘ walk’ upwards. 
One of his feet slipped once, 
and the banshee wail echoed 
out of the cleft. He reached 
the top, then it was my turn. 
I made a loop in the end of 
the rope for my foot, stood in 
it, and allowed the two above 
to haul me up. 

Jon was right about the 
darkness of the cave. It was 
so deep it could almost be 
felt. I switched on one of 
the torches. 

It shone first on a smooth 
stone floor. I turned it upwards, 
and was amazed to see that 
the roof of the cave was covered 
with the sinuous, beautiful fish- 
designs of the Maoris, painted 
in red, black, and white. 

Jon whistled. ‘ This is some- 
thing,” he said; “give me 
the other light, Peter; I want 
to sketch.” 

I transferred my torch to 
my left hand and fished in my 
shirt for Jon’s. Just as my 
fingers touched it Duncan cried, 
almost hysterically, ‘‘ Look ! ” 

I raised my head and saw 
that the beam cf the torch 
was shining full on a stone 
pataka set in the centre of the 
floor. 
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A pataka is a particular 
type of Maori storehouse. It 
resembles a miniature dwelling, 
and is set on a pole to protect 
it against thieves and rats. 
Because of the importance of 
safe storing of food to the 
tribe the pataka is protected 
by @ number of tapus, and is 
therefore one of the most sacred 
buildings in any village. 

I handed Jon the other torch, 
and we followed Duncan across 
to where the pataka stood. It 
measured, roughly, six feet by 
four, and the pole was about 
three feet high. 

It was Jon who made the 
next discovery. He reached 
the pataka first and shone his 
torch full on the polished surface 
of its roof. ‘ It’s greenstone,” 
he said, ‘‘ all greenstone.” 

It was true. The entire 
structure from the pole upwards 
was carved out of slabs of semi- 
precious green quartz, worked 
in intricate designs and highly 
polished. 

‘“There’s some work 
into this,’ I said; 
of it.” 

The 


gone 
‘* years 


the 


pole, 
corner posts, and the whole of 
the front were carved in the 


gables, the 


same patterns that we had 
seen on the roof of the cave. 
Duncan took my torch and 
shone it into the doorway of 
the pataka. ‘ Here we are,” 
he said excitedly. 

‘* What?” asked Jon. 

“T’ve found the owner,” 
Duncan said. 

I looked at the lit interior 
and saw what appeared to be 
a bundle of grey hair. 

K 2 
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“Wonder how they got him 
inside #”” Jon said. 

“The roof, I suppose,” said 
Duncan ; “ the door’s too small.” 

He gave me back my torch 
and went round to the side 
of the building. ‘Jon,’ he 
called, ‘‘come and help me 
lift.” 

The two of them gripped 
the eaves of one part of the 
roof and lifted. The slab of 
greenstone came away with sur- 
prising ease. They laid it on 
the floor and removed the two 
remaining slabs. 

** Light, Peter,’’ said Duncan. 

I shone the beams of both 
torches into the coffin - like 
interior. 

We stood looking at what 
we saw there for nearly a 
minute without speaking, then 
Jon said unsteadily, “He is 
dead, isn’t he?” 

“ Embalmed,” said Duncan. 

The old man lay as if he 
were asleep, wrapped in a cloak 
of kiwi and huia feathers. It 
covered his body completely, 
with the exception of his right 
shoulder and right arm. The 
arm was crooked across his 
chest and the hand gripped a 
beautiful greenstone war-club— 
a Maori’s mere. 

“How long did you say 
it would take that rock to 
weather ?”’ I asked Duncan as 
I stared down, fascinated, at 
the brown face in the light of 
my torch. 

‘Five hundred years or more,” 
he replied. 

“ Between 
hundred ? ” 

“i Yes.”? 


five and six 
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“In that case,” I said, “I 
shouldn’t be surprised if this 
man was either a chief or a 
tohunga—a witch-doctor—in the 
immigration of the fourteenth 
century—you remember, when 
the Maoris first came to New 
Zealand.” 

Jon whistled. ‘It fits,” he 
said; “if he was rangitira of 
one of the canoes he would 
certainly be embalmed and 
buried like this. I thought 
they only kept the heads; but, 
after all, the Maoris are sup- 
posed to have come from Egypt 
in the first place, or so they say.”’ 

We stared at the body in 
silence for some time, and then 
Jon said, ‘‘ I suppose we'd better 
cover him up again.” 

“Pity we can’t take the 
whole thing with us,” said 
Duncan. 

‘** Impossible,” Jon said. 

“We could take the mere, 
though,” Duncan said. ‘‘ What 
do you think, Peter ? ” 

~ Rees, oS eh (OE 
wouldn’t touch it. There are 
a lot more things in heaven, 
etcetera ; and among them are 
Maori tapus.” 

** But surely that’s just pagan 
superstition,’ Duncan said. 

“TI don’t know,’ I said; “ the 
idea of robbing a grave, in the 
first place, doesn’t appeal to 
me very much. In the second, 
there’s the tapu of Maketu we’d 
incur—if we haven’t incurred 
it already — which has been 
known to work even in our 
own time.” 

“Oh, come,” said Duncan, 
laughing, “if we are robbing 
& grave in taking the mere, 
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we're not doing it for personal 
gain. We'd naturally give the 
thing to a museum. Whatever 
we do, or have done, is in the 
interests of science.” 

“What is this Maketu busi- 
ness, anyway?” asked Jon. 
“T’ve not heard of it.” 

I explained, feeling foolish and 
a little childish, When I had 
finished, Duncan said, “ But 
you'll have to admit that this 
business has worked only against 
Maoris and never against whites. 
There is some difference in the 
emotional and psychical make- 
up of the two races; the more 
primitive the people, the more 
prone they are to lie down and 
die when you tell them to; 
you know that yourself.” 

I had to admit I did. 

“Then,” Duncan went on, 
‘* you use your imagination more 
than we do. These superstitions 
appeal to the imagination, and 
80 you're more likely to be 
influenced by the thought of 
them.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I suppose 
you’re right.” 

“What do you think, Jon?” 
Duncan asked. 

** Sounds sensible 
said Jon slowly. 

“Tt is sensible,’ I said; 
“that’s just the trouble. The 
things we are talking about 
aren’t sensible—they defy human 
reason.” 

Jon nodded his head. ‘‘ That’s 
true,” he said, “ and as you, or 
rather Hamlet, said, there are 
more things in heaven and 
eth. : .” 

** Oh, nonsense,” Duncan said 
curtly, interrupting; ‘ you’re 


enough,” 
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both suffering from an overdose 
of atmosphere. The valley, the 
cave, and the pataka have gone 
to your heads.” 

“* Perhaps,” Jon said, “ but 
there’s no getting away from 
the fact that queer things have 
happened to people in other 
countries who have interfered 
with native taboos.” 

“For goodness sake, Jon,” 
said Dunean sharply, “ you’re 
supposed to be a scientist ; 
Peter’s entitled to the wimwams, 
you’re not. Possibly these weird 
things do happen; but if they 
do, it’s to people who are 
receptive to them. As a scientist 
you ought to be able to take an 
objective view. They won’t be 
able to touch you then.” 

Jon stood with his head bowed 
for a moment or so after Duncan 
had finished speaking. From 
where I stood I could see that 
his fists were tightly clenched. 
When he spoke, it was with 
unaccustomed seriousness. 

“T see,” he said quietly, “I 
was wrong. A scientist must 
not think subjectively. I'll take 
the mere.” 

“The mere and, in fact, the 
whole pataka, if we could get 
it out, would make a major 
exhibit in any museum,” said 
Duncan, turning tome. ‘ Surely 
whatever spirits there are will 
understand that anything we 
take from here will be used for 
a good unselfish purpose.” 

I saw that I was being 
humoured. ‘ Very well,” I said, 
feeling angry with myself for 
having been made to look such 
a fool, “take the thing. I'll 
have nothing to do with it.” 
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There was silence for a 
moment, and then Jon leaned 
over the pataka and reached 
for the mere. His back blocked 
my view for a moment. When 
he stood erect again he had 
the weapon in his hand. 

“The old boy had quite a 
grip,’ he said, with a high- 
pitched, unnatural laugh. I 
looked down at the spread, half- 
clutching fingers, and shuddered. 

“The sun’s going,” said 
Duncan, looking out of the door- 
way at the shadowed valley; 
‘‘ we'd better get out.” 

I was quite frankly glad to 
be lowered from the cave mouth. 
The cleft was almost warm 
and friendly after the dry cold- 
ness of the cave, and as I 


watched Duncan coming down 
the rope I was nearly convinced 
that it had been the atmosphere 


there that had made me defend 
« foolish native superstition. 

Duncan was on the ground 
now, and was coiling up the 
rope. Jon had seated himself 
astride the pole and was easing 
himself downwards. Suddenly, 
while he was only three or 
four feet away from the cave 
mouth, the pole broke under 
him. 

It was all over in a second 
or so. Jon leap-frogged back- 
wards, away from the fracture. 
The pole dropped and came to 
rest a few feet below the cave 
mouth, the broken end jammed 
against the rock -face, and the 
butt in the spring. Jon sat 
and stared blindly at the rock 
for & moment or so, then swung 
off the pole and dropped to the 
ground. He was white-faced. 
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** All right ?’’ Duncan asked 
anxiously. 

‘1 think so,” Jon said; “Id 
have been sunk if it had broken 
any farther down.” 

I kicked the butt where it 
rested in the spring. It was 
jammed tight. Jon had been 
very lucky. 

‘* Have you the mere safe?” 
asked Duncan. 

Jon reached in the front of 
his shirt. ‘* Yes,” he said. 

We camped on the edge of 
the bush, just outside the cleft. 
I lit a fire on the rock while 
Jon mixed flour 4nd water for 
damper. Duncan wandered off 
into the bush with the °22. 

It was strangely quiet in 
the valley. No sounds came 
from the bush after Duncan’s 
footsteps had died away, and 
the evening air hung heavily 
and oppressively over us. The 
sun had long since disappeared 
behind the main range, and 
the light was thickening. 

** He'll have awkward shoot- 
ing,’ I said. 

‘We've left it a bit late,” 
Jon replied, ‘ but he’s the best 
shot ; he’ll get something.” 

‘*T wish he’d get on with 
it,’ I said, and I wished it 
with all my heart. The latter 
part of the afternoon had had 
an unpleasant effect on me, 
and in this strange silence I 
felt nervous and even a little 
afraid. I would have given 
anything to have called to 
Duncan, but that was impossible. 
A shout would have sent every 
bird within hearing into the air. 

We boiled a billy of water 
for tea, and baked three dampers, 
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and still there was no sound of 
shooting. 

“We'll have to 
said at last. ‘ He 
broken his neck.” 

I nodded. Jon cupped his 
hands around his mouth and 
shouted. The sound boomed 
and echoed horribly out of the 
cleft and through the valley. 
It was fully a minute before 
everything was still again. Jon 
and I stood without moving, 
listening for a reply. 

There was a rustling 
at hand in the _ bush, 
Dunean’s voice said, 
coming.” 

‘‘ There’s not a single living 
thing in the place,’ he went 
on, when he appeared. ‘I’ve 
covered the entire valley, north, 
south, east and west, and I’ve 
seen absolutely nothing.” 

** Queer,” said Jon, and | 
saw his eyes turn momentarily 
to where the mere lay on his 
sleeping-bag. 

** Jon thought you'd broken 
your neck,” I said. 

‘** Sorry to have worried you,”’ 
Dunean said, “ but I thought 
it worth while to try to get 
something.” 

‘* We've plenty of bread any- 
way,’ saidJon. Duncan unslung 
his rifle. ‘ Let’s have it,’ he 
said. 

We sat down on our sleep- 
ing-bags, and Jon handed us 
slabs of damper and jam. It 
ras «good damper, but very 
salty. Jon himself commented 
on the flavour. ‘I didn’t know 
('d put so much salt in the 
dough,’ he remarked. 

“Teall wash it down,” I 


eall,”’ 
may 


Jon 
have 


near 
and 
“Tm 
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said as I took the billy off 
the fire and threw in a half 
handful of tea-leaves. Dunean 


held out his mug mutely. I 
simmered the tea for a moment 
handed the 
He poured out 


or two and then 
billy to him. 
a mugful. 

* You didn’t put too much 
salt in the damper,” he said 
when he had tasted it, looking 
at Jon. ‘ I don’t suppose either 
of you thought to try the 
spring before you used the 
water, did you?” 

“No,” I said. 
his head. 

“The water's brackish—un- 
drinkable,” said Dunean. “ If 
we'd had any sense we'd have 
tasted it when first we got 
here.” He rose to his feet 
and walked to the edge of 
the clearing to empty his mug. 

“The place is jinxed,” Jon 
muttered softly. 

‘“ That’s an odd thing for 
you to say,” I remarked. He 
looked at me without smiling. 

‘“T might even 
he said. 

‘‘ What do we do 
[ asked Dunean 
returned to the fire. 

“Go to bed,’ he 
“We'll be thirsty, but we'll 
last to the next river if we 
make an early start tomorrow.” 

I suddenly realised that L was 
already very thirsty. 
to suggest that we 
the river now would not have 
been wise. It would have in- 
volved night tramping, and night 
tramping over unknown ground 
is something to be indulged in 
only in times of the greatest 


Jon shook 


believe it,” 


now ?”’ 
when he 


replied. 


However, 
start for 
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need. We would no doubt 
spend an uncomfortable night, 
but apart from that there was 
no reason for leaving the 
valley. 

I unrolled my sleeping-bag 
and went to bed. If I was 
thirsty I was also very tired, 
or so I found when I lay down. 
I had time only for a swift 
glance at the stars before I 
fell asleep. 

I woke up some four or five 
hours later with a raging thirst. 
The thirst, though, was not 
the cause of my wakening. 
Duncan was standing above me, 
flashing his torch on my eyes. 

‘*What’s matter?’ I asked 
sleepily. 

“¢ Listen,” said Duncan. 

I listened, and as I became 
gradually more awake I was 
aware that the valley was no 


longer silent. From everywhere 
came a chorus of sounds like 
the painful, high-pitched grind- 
ing of teeth. 

“* Wetas,”’ I said. 

“Yes,” said Duncan; ‘ look 


at this.”” He flashed his torch 
on a piece of stick he held in 
his hand. 

Next to the tarantula, the 
weta is the world’s most revolt- 
ing insect. It has a _ long, 
light-brown, armoured body, six 
legs with spines down the back 
of each, a triangular—almost 
equine—head, protruding eyes, 
and wiry feelers. Its _ bite, 
though not fatal, is poisonous. 
It is essentially a nocturnal 
insect, and the noise it makes 
as it eats its way into the bark 
of a tree is one of the most 
common in the bush. The 
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crushed body of one of these 
hung from the end of the stick. 

“Uh!” I said, for it was 
nearly six inches long. ‘ Take 
it away.” 

“This is @ small one,” 
Duncan said, throwing the stick 
into the bush; “the others were 
bigger.” 

“The others?” I 
‘* Where ? ” 

“On Jon’s sleeping-bag.”’ 

I whistled softly and then 
asked, ‘‘ What about Jon ? ” 

‘* He was bitten twice. You'd 
better get up; we're going to 
start soon.” 

I heaved myself out of my 
bag. “It'll be tough going,” 
I said. 

‘* Nevertheless we’re starting,” 
said Duncan, ‘‘as soon...” He 
paused as if he was not sure 
what to say. 

“As soon as 
asked. 

“As soon a8 we have put 
the mere back. Jon slept with 
it under his pillow. I slept 
beside him and there were 
no wetas on my bag.” 

‘** Where is Jon?” 

‘“* Sitting on his pack in the 
cleft. Be careful what you 
say to him; his views have 
changed considerably.”” There 
was @ slight pause, during which 
I saw Duncan stare at the 
bush, and then he said, “So 
have mine.” 

I packed by torchlight ; then, 
shouldering my pack, I followed 
Duncan over the rock. 

** The moon will be up soon,” 
he said, pointing to a pale 
glow over the main range. 
“It'll make things easier.” 


asked. 


what?” I 
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Jon was sitting by the spring, 
the mere on his knees. 

‘Hello, Peter,” he said; 
“thirsty?” I nodded. He 
rose to his feet. ‘ Well,” he 
went on, “ we'd better get it 
done with. The sooner we're 
out of here the better.” 

“What are you going to 
do?” Duncan asked. 

‘**Go up the pole,” Jon said ; 
“if I stand on the upper end 
I'll be able to reach the cave 
easily.” 

Dunean nodded. 

“Then I’ll put the thing in— 
back where it came from.”’ 

“What about the roof of 
the pataka’?”’ I asked. ‘* You 
can’t put that back by yourself.” 

There was silence for a 
moment, and then I heard 


Duncan swallow loudly and say, 
** T’ll come with you.” 


Jon went up the pole first 
and swung himself into the 
cave mouth. Duncan followed, 
and the two of them dis- 
appeared. 

I stayed below, listening to 
the wetas and watching the 
light of the moon flow into 
the valley: No sound came 
from above. The moon rose 
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higher, and gradually the pool 
of shadow in the valley shrank 
into the cleft. 

I turned at the sound of 
Dunecan’s voice. He was stand- 
ing on the ledge watching Jon 
slip steadily down the pole. 
In a minute’s time the two of 
them were on the ground and 
the “ ladder’? had been thrown 
aside. 

‘* Well?” I asked. 

“T put it in his hand,” 
Jon said unsteadily, ‘“‘ and when 
we put on the roof it seemed 
as if—as if his fingers had 
closed over the handle.” 

“Trick of the light,” said 
Duncan, but he did not sound 
convinced. 

“Listen,” said Jon. We 
paused in the act of shoulder- 
ing our packs and looked out 
into the valley. The moon 
was high now, and it was 
almost as light as day. 

‘‘ They’ve stopped,” Duncan 
said. He was right; the valley 
was almost as silent as it 
had been when we had come 
into it. 

‘“* Shall we go?” Jon asked. 

Duncan nodded, and we 
headed for the southern wall. 





THE 
BY 


“On Sunday mother would 
have been a hundred years 
old,” said Ellen. “ Trains 
somehow always make me think 
of her.” 

‘** She would have been ninety- 
nine,” said Janet, looking up 
from the French Guide she was 
trying to absorb. 

“One hundred,” said Ellen 
firmly. ‘“ This is 1948, and she 
was born in 1848.” 

“But she would not have 
celebrated her first birthday 
until September 1849,” said 
Janet patiently. ‘‘ Therefore her 
hundredth would have been in 
1949— next year. This year 
she’d have been ninety-nine.” 

‘“*QOne hundred,” said Ellen, 
and the sisters glared at each 
other. 

Consolidated in the face of 
real disaster, as when the last 
maid left and they had to scrub 
the tiled porch themselves, they 
could fight with beak and claw 
and flying feathers over trifles. 
The Nigerian British subject 
in the middle seat looked at 
them with interest. ‘‘She would 
only require ninety-nine more 
birthdays after the first one,” 
continued Ellen. ‘‘ Add ninety- 
nine to forty-nine. She is a 
hundred on Sunday.” 

‘*Madame, your mother yet 
lives then?” said the corner- 
seated Frenchwoman, who had 
been practising her English on 
them ever since Dieppe. 
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“Yes,” said Ellen absently, 
quoting the tenets of a preacher 
she had heard the week before. 

“No,” said Janet, ‘‘ she for- 
tunately died before the war. 
Had she lived she would now 
have been ninety-nine,” and she 
returned to the guide-book. 

‘One hundred,” murmured 
Ellen, and then stopped. It 
was undignified to quarrel in a 
railway carriage; once, going 
to the seaside, Janet had hit 
her with a wooden spade, and 
her mother had said... 

The Nigerian asked suddenly 
if she could borrow the guide- 
book; she had no idea what 
she ought to see in Paris. She 
did not know where to stay. 
There was an odd week-end 
before her study courses began, 
and she thought, as August was 
over . 

‘*UNO’s on,” warned Ellen. 
‘Paris is very full.” 

“There must be  some- 
where ” suggested the 
Nigerian, and the whole com- 
partment seemed to hover on 
the brink of offering advice, 
and then abandoned the idea. 
After all, if this superb Nigerian 
in her scarlet frock and dark 
fur coat had come as far as this 
alone, she could manage. 

**QOne’s mother—what an 
influence in life,’ said the 
Frenchwoman, intent on more 
improving conversation with the 
sisters, 
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‘“* Well, naturally one’s mother 
is life in the beginning,” said 
Janet, suddenly irritated be- 
cause they had been 80 con- 
versational upon this journey ; 
had their fellow passengers 
been men now, no conversation 
could have occurred; that had 
been one of mother’s strictest 
rules. 

The Frenchwoman said: 
“You have no little children 
yourself—you have not had...” 

Janet replied firmly that she 
had not, and the Frenchwoman 
became very animated, very 
voluble, very rapid in French, 
and Janet nodded just as though 
she understood; but beyond 
phrases about the inevitability 
of the laws of nature, and the 
needs of a father, she under- 
stood little. Presently the 
French lady relapsed, to look 


after her appearance, and when 
they reached Paris she tripped 
down into the arms of an ample 
gentleman, and vanished. 


The shabby little English- 
woman in the other corner made 
deprecatory noises, and looked 
rather scornfully at the sisters. 
‘You did not understand what 
she was saying; she is un- 
doubtedly the mistress of a 
business gentleman who also 
has a wife. When you have 
lived here as long as I... .” 

“We are only on a visit,” 
said the sisters, ‘‘ to relations.” 
They felt suddenly a little guilty 
that they had ignored the 
Englishwoman ; yet, after all, 
there were many Englishwomen 
in their own home town, 80 
that abroad... And besides, 
the shabby little Englishwoman 
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had been in difficulty at New- 
haven ; a porter had passed her 
over for someone of more pros- 
perous appearance, and a young 
clerical-looking man had helped 
her with two bags, and then 
looked frightened at what he 
had done, because she seemed 
about to pour out the story of 
her life. Recalling this, they 
had looked the other way when 
they found the Englishwoman 
had a seat reserved in the 
same third-class compartment 
as themselves. One naturally 
dodged the story of another’s 
life. In any case, the English- 
woman had sat next to the 
Nigerian, whom also they had 
wished to side-step. Now, of 
course, at a busy terminus, 
each caught in her own affairs, 
side-stepping was simple. In- 
deed, contact was difficult. The 
sisters left the little English- 
woman, again in difficulties, 
calling from the carriage window 
for a porter where no porter 
was, and strolled on with quiet 
dignity, each with her own suit- 
case, to the spot where their 
brother Frederick always met 
them. They could not involve 
Frederick in the Englishwoman’s 
cries, and if she knew Paris so 
well she would manage some- 
thing. The Nigerian was ahead 
of them, conversing with a 
courteous Cook’s official, and 
asking him, surely asking him, 
if she could get a train on to 
Ostend that night. A few hours 
in the streets of Paris, and then 
accommodation in a night train 
to avoid hotel expenses. Odd, 
but possible. Some day, back 
again, teaching, in Nigeria, she 
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would say : 
Europe .. .” 
Frederick kissed his sisters on 
each cheek, in the manner he 
had acquired from living so 
long in France, and took their 
cases, and they found his car. 
They drove a little way in the 
homeward direction, paused at 
a café on the Boulevard Clichy, 
and had drinks at a table on the 
pavement. The brother, who 
anyway had the habitude of an 
aperitif, believed he was setting 
them in train for the French 
milieu which they had come to 
enjoy, but the sisters, a little 
cold and hungry, were still stiff 
with England, and with anxiety 
about the money they had spent 
upon their fares. One came, of 
course, to visit Frederick, whose 
wife had left him, but one did 
not feel immediately at ease ; 
who, for instance, was his house- 


‘ When I visited 


keeper this year; and why had 
he not asked his sisters to take 


charge? There were only the 
three of them. 

Frederick said suddenly : 
‘It’s mother’s birthday Sunday ; 
she’d have been a hundred and 
one. We'll have to celebrate.” 

““ Why would she have been 
a hundred and one?” Ellen 
asked. 

‘* She was sixty when I came 
over, and I’ve been here forty- 
one years. Think of it—forty- 
one years, and through two 
wars,” and he fell silent, looking 
back to the internment of the 
last war, and Big Bertha of the 
one before. 

‘“* Well, we went through two 
wars,” said Janet, ‘‘and with 
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mother in the first one, too. 
Thank God she didn’t live 
to see the second and those 
wretched V.2 things. How shall 
we celebrate ? ”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said 
Frederick vaguely. ‘A bottle 
of champagne, perhaps ; or dine 
out somewhere. Or we might 
go to Chantilly. Odette would 
like that.” 

** Odette ? ” 

‘““Marie’s cousin once re- 
moved; she’s keeping house 
for me.” 

The sisters rose, their minds 
a little more at peace. Some 
echo of Odette from a _ long- 
distant visit, or old corre- 
spondence, came to them; if it 
was that Odette, she was not 
young, and she was most respect- 
able. They hoped it was that 
Odette. They drove through 
the twilight into darkness, left 
the restless city, and drove 
under trees to Frederick’s little 
town and house. The rather 
surly gardener, who had always 
been the rather surly gardener, 
opened the gates, and Odette 
greeted them upon the door- 
step. Yes, she must be that 
Odette, and she looked very 
suitable—very suitable indeed. 
Ellen said, in her creaking 
French, she was content to see 
her brother in such good hands, 
and Odette said, ‘“‘ Thank you, 
Mademoiselle,’ and the dinner 
was ready, and would spoil if 
they were not truly quick. So 
they were truly quick, without 
unpacking, except for the little 
gifts which they had brought— 
the self-denial tea of several 
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weeks, grudged sugar, cigarettes, 
all of which, it appeared, though 
searce last year, were now ob- 
tained easily. The delicious 
smell of well-cooked fresh meat 
dispelled their gloom about the 
gifts, and they went in to eat ; 
and drink; life became more 
cheerful, and love for their 
brother, congealed a little doubt- 
fully, began to flow. 

* About this celebration . . .,”’ 
Janet said. 

““ What’s the weather report, 
Odette?” asked Frederick. 
Odette was standing by the 
sideboard, lifting salad with the 
meticulous attention of an aco- 
lyte (because, never, never, 
mesdemoiselles, mix in the 
dressing with the tender green 
till the last moment). She 
turned and smiled and said it 
would be beautifully fine on 
Sunday, and as she put the 


salad-bowl upon the table, asked 
if Monsieur had finished with 
his newspaper, because she was 
excessively intrigued with the 
story of the missing English- 


woman. Ellen asked what 
Englishwoman that was, and 
Monsieur her brother explained, 
laughing, that it was a wicked 
serial, and Odette had poor 
taste, and read it every evening, 
while he ate, because Odette 
ate nothing. Odette demurred, 
and suid she ate mid-day, and 
there was, after all, one’s figure 
to consider, and one’s health ; 
and pocket. Janet, inclined to 
stoutness, said that here in 
France, where meat, eggs, 
poultry, bacon, were all plenti- 
ful, one could diet and keep 
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well; in England, no; the 
scrap of meat must always be 
eked out with bread and pota- 
toes; starch. Frederick, with 
@ small grimace towards his last 
visit, said, ‘‘ And sausage,” and 
Ellen replied that they also 
were mostly bread. Odette put 
garden apples and garden wal- 
nuts on the table, and Ellen 
also, with a slight grimace 
towards her last visit, when 
Frederick’s wife Marie had been 
there, recollected they had cooed 
with pleasure at the garden 
produce, and grown slightly 
weary of it when the same 
dessert appeared twice daily for 
a fortnight. But as Marie said : 
‘““ What would you? Money is 
small, the garden large.” They 
seemed always to arrive too 
soon or too late for the peaches 
and cherries. 

Frederick said: ‘“* On Sunday 
we will celebrate our common 
mother’s birthday . . .” 

‘Common ? ” said Ellen. 

‘““To us all,’ said Frederick. 
““We had one mother, though 
two fathers. Good Lord, fancy 
mother killing off both of them; 
we never really knew either, did 
we? Well, we'll celebrate by 
going to Chantilly. That suit 
you, Odette? Like to come?” 

** Oh, Monsieur,”’ said Odette, 
pausing in the doorway with 
her plates, ‘‘ you well know it. 
We can then see Pierre.”’ 

‘“* Stable-boy,”’ said Frederick. 
‘** Odette’s sweet on him.” 

“The grandson of my 
brother,” beamed Odette. “A 
gay and charming infant, and 
light-weight. Monsieur got the 
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job for him in the racing stables; 
most of the boys, see you, are 
English or American.” 

** Racing ? ” said Ellen doubt- 
fully. Frederick had never been 
—Frederick did not look—a 
racing man. 

** Lots of them interned with 
me,” said Frederick. ‘ Nice 
chaps...” 

“One would think,” said 
Ellen, referring really to the 
evidence of other conversations, 
** you enjoyed that camp.” 

Frederick was silent. There 
had at any rate been no women 
there. He peeled a walnut, 
and handed it politely to Janet. 
‘** We'll start about half-past ten, 
and have lunch somewhere on 
the way,”’ he said. 

** Where ? ”’ said Ellen. 

* Oh, I don’t know. Some- 
where. Used to be—we’ll find 
somewhere.” 

So on Sunday they found 
what looked like a Norman 
farmhouse which obligingly sold 
drink. <A glorious Norman lady, 
in a spotless starched blue frock 
and white apron, with wonder- 
ful bare arms and smiling face, 
welcomed them. She could in- 
deed feed well Monsieur and his 
three ladies, but all the tables 
in the main dining-room had 
been booked by hunting gentle- 
men. A little table now, here 
beside the bar ? 

Odette said 
“The sun is shining,’ and 
Madame beamed and said, 
**Why not a table out-of-doors? ”’ 
She led them down two steps 
into a sort of dusty farmyard, 
seized with one hand a sub- 


tentatively, 
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stantial table from a stack of 
them, and carried it across to 
the shade of a tree. ‘* There,” 
she said, as though enchanted 
with the view of iron pedestal 
on dusty soil, “ there! Nanette, 
Louis, chairs ! ” 

A beautiful girl, nearly as 
wide and as tall as her mother, 
and quite as spotless, brought 
two chairs, and a shy boy, not 
yet as wide and tall as his 
mother, but growing rapidly, 
brought two more, and, hitching 
up his apron, stood to hear 
what they would like to drink. 
Nanette ran about with table- 
cloths and napkins, and said 
that before the war they had 
had lovely striped umbrellas for 
all the tables, but now, of course, 
things were difficult; and an 
indescribably small thin woman 
with eyeglasses and carpet 


slippers shuffled across the yard 
with the first dishes—the pdté 


de campagne, the thin- sliced 
salamé. She explained in rapid 
voluble French how that they 
had but the plate of the day— 
roast leg of lamb with haricot 
and tomato, and tossed potatoes 
—and salad; and half a dozen 
cheeses ; and Norman tart with 
cream; and a great variety of 
wine; and coffee, and liqueur. 
And fruit, of course; some 
beautiful grapes, and pears, and 
amusing nuts. She regretted... 

“What does she regret?” 
said Ellen curiously. 

‘* Not to have more,” replied 
her brother, turning to watch a 
car unload its sportsman with 
two hares, a pheasant, and 
something that looked, from 
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where they sat, like a barnyard 
fowl. The boy Louis rushed to 
take them from him, and the 
man’s dog followed at their 
heels. 

Janet sat absorbing the whole 
picture. Odette, stout, settled, 
sipping her wine, tearing her 
bread, turning her pdté; she 
belonged. But why were she 
and Frederick and Ellen there ? 
But for their mother born—well, 
approximately a hundred years 
ago, they would not, of course, 
have existed ; but having 
existed, why were they in 
France ? 

‘* Frederick,” said Janet, 
““why did you leave England?” 

‘“*A relation of mother’s first 
husband got me a job in Paris,”’ 
Frederick said. 

** We never knew, as children, 
there was a first husband,” said 
Ellen. “I used the same sur- 
name.” 

“You were only a baby-in- 
arms when he died,” said Janet. 
‘** And mother must have married 
pretty quickly afterwards, for 
there’s not two years between 
you and Frederick.” 

‘** Something fishy about that 
first husband if you ask me,” 
said Frederick, pouring out more 
wine. 

“Oh no,’ said Janet 
Ellen together, 
couldn’t ! ” 

“He could, 
Frederick. 


and 
** mother 


though,” 
“T recall hearing 
something grim.” 

** What ? ”’ 

“TI don’t remember. 
he was really married at the 
time, or something, and cleared 


said 


That 
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off again. I’m not quite certain. 
He wasn’t my father, you know.” 

** Only Ellen’s,” Janet said. 

“IT don’t believe you know a 
thing,” said Ellen firmly, and 
continued to celebrate her own 
dear mother’s (and possibly her 
own dear father’s) centenary of 
birth by eating a second piece 
of Norman tart. 

The little thin woman in eye- 
glasses came to them and said 
in good English, but with the 
slightest Cockney accent, that 
she was so very glad they had 
enjoyed their meal, and as they 
had been conversing with her— 
at least Odette and Frederick 
had—in French, Janet said: 
“Why, you speak English.” 
‘*IT am English,” said the little 
woman, and when they, as it 
were, congratulated her on that, 
and Ellen, who would have 
been no judge anyway, said 
how well she spoke French, the 
little woman smiled and ex- 
plained: ‘‘ But I have been in 
France since I was seven, and 
my father came to work here in 
one of the stables. I married a 
Frenchman. Madame the pro- 
prietress is my daughter, and 
on Sundays I come to help 
her.” At that they made more 
slightly incredulous congratula- 
tory noises; for it seemed im- 
possible that the little scraggy 
Cockney, as scraggy as Ellen 
herself, could have mothered 
the enormous Norman; and 
Frederick, who had enjoyed his 
luncheon, and the pleasant in- 
side feeling of having at the 
same time entertained his sisters 
satisfactorily, tipped every- 
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body generously. They drove 
on to Chantilly by lovely tree- 
lined roads, with the early 
autumn sunshine flickering and 
dancing through the leaves. 
Odette was dropped at the 
racing stables, where her young 
relation was apprenticed, and 
the English head groom—a fellow 
prisoner with Frederick—com- 
manded that they should come 
back to tea. Then Frederick 
and his sisters drove on to the 
chateau of Chantilly, between 
grass verges and under more 
lovely trees. Peace descended 
on them there, for the place was 
exquisite. The beautiful grass, 
the fairy building, the soft re- 
flective water, and the thought- 
ful trees smoothed out nervous 
irritation. Even the ice-cream 
wagons and the cars and crowds 
could not drag down the beauty 
The two women 


of the place. 
had not been there before; 
Frederick only once since the 


reopening. Now, through the 
picture galleries, the state-rooms, 
and the library the three elderly 
children of one English mother 
walked in a kind of common 
ecstasy, pausing almost always 
at the same moment to look out 
through a window and make 
fresh mental notes of the lovely 
panorama to be seen. Ellen 
drew a long breath. ‘I feel so 
at home here somehow,” she 
sighed. She thought of the 
kindly, dumpy little mother 
whose birthday they were cele- 
brating; she rather thought 
that Frederick, and Janet too, 
took after her. She herself was 
different ; she had much better 
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bones; her cheeks, her hands, 
her forehead had a better shape. 
She thought: ‘‘ My father might 
have been a nobleman, and 
I...” She leaned against the 
stone embrasure of a window 
and imagined herself, straight, 
upright, elderly—but did that 
matter?—on a lovely horse, 
pacing the green rides. She was 
glad Frederick had reminded 
her that they had different 
fathers. 

Their car was far off, under 
trees, and those who had assisted 
at its parking now assisted 
at its paying, and Frederick, 
still happy, still companionable, 
drove back to the town and 
stables. The grooms’ quarters 
were on one side of a green 
quadrangle and the stables were 
round it on three sides, with the 
house of the owner beyond 
glimpsed through an _ arch. 
Horses looked out affably over 
their half-doors, and Ellen, still 
uplifted by the beauty of Chan- 
tilly and the invented discovery 
of her own high lineage and 
leanings, went round and patted 
them, though at home she feared 
horses more than most. 
Frederick and his groom friend 
stood and watched her, and 
when she stayed for some time 
by one box whose occupant, 
she thought, had a sweet expres- 
sion, the groom said: ‘* Why, 
your sister is a judge of horse- 
flesh ; that Cent-et-Un is our 
best animal. I’m taking him 
over to England next month, 
and maybe he will win a race 
or two. Gosh, I hope he does ; 
we’ve not done too well lately. 
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Missus says tea’s ready; come 
along.” 

So they came, and Frederick 
said to Ellen: “ I like the way 
you went round getting tips 
from the horses. Cent-et-Un, 
whom you were cuddling, will 
win at Newmarket, or Cam- 
bridgeshire, or something next 
month. Better bet on him.” 

**T don’t approve of betting,” 
Ellen said, and the groom, 
watching her, thought how like 
® long-nosed mare she looked 
herself. Frederick, now, was 
pink and chubby, and could 
tell a darned good yarn. Took 
his bad luck—if it was bad luck 
to have your wife clear off with 
someone else—with a stiff lip, 
too. Nice fellow, and a,good 
pal in the prison camp through 
all those years. 

The groom’s wife had made 
the tea, and they all sat round 


the large well-polished table, 
with a small fruit-cake in the 


middle. ‘As in England,” 
smiled the hostess. Her hus- 
band went out again upon some 
stable business, and Odette 
turned to Frederick and threw 
French at him, and continued 
to throw French. 

Frederick said, ‘‘ Well, well!” 
and grinned at Ellen. Then he 
drank tea rather noisily, and 
said again, “‘Well, well!” And 
then to Ellen, in English, which 
the groom’s wife obviously did 
not understand: ‘“‘ You know 
the little Cockney lady at the 
lunch-place? She’s your half- 
sister. Once upon a time her 
father was a jockey here—a gay 
lad who kept two wives in 
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England, and one here to look 
after him. I told you I re- 
membered hearing something 
grim. Somehow all the wives 
got acquainted; the one here 
left him ; number two disowned 
him, but threw their child on 
his hands; and number three, 
our mother—by Jove, I'd like to 
have heard her on the point...” 

** Rubbish,” said Ellen angrily. 
** And how do you know ? ” 

Frederick shrugged. ait | 
don’t,” he said, “‘ but Odette 
and Madame here have gossiped 
for an hour past, and it all fits.” 
The luncheon lady got herself 
mentioned, and Madame said : 
**Oh, you mean the poor Suzanne 
—at least sh,’s not poor now, 
because they have a bit of 
money saved, but her father 
was the devil with the ladies, 
and expected her to be the 
same with men, and help him 
out when he was broke. But 
she outwitted him, and ran 
away and married a great 
hulking farmer when she was 
fifteen. Father died of drink 
and disappointment quite soon 
afterwards.” 

“I don’t believe it.” 

“ You’re a little like the 
Cockney lady, too,” said 
Frederick. ‘“ Nice cake, Mad- 
ame; your make?” 

“You haven't 
this ?’’ said Ellen. 

* Oh no, I’ve just deduced it. 
Odette didn’t mix you up in 
the affair; she thinks it’s like 
that serial she’s reading. Here’s 
John come back. Horses all 
tucked up in bed? You know 
we ought to start back soon; 


told them 
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the roads are always jammed on 
Sunday evenings. What's that 
horse’s name again ? ”’ 

“Frederick, don’t take to 
betting,” Ellen said. 

On the homeward journey, 
Janet sat with Odette in the 
back. She had decided, some- 
thing had decided her, to im- 
prove her French. Odette 
floated—flowed—into such long 
conversations it would be nice, 
sometimes, to follow more 
readily. This one, now, about 
Ellen. Was that true, or had 
Frederick made it up to tease 
them? He had always been a 
tease when they were children. 
Janet remembered suddenly a 
bit of Pears’ transparent soap 
offered as toffee, a pet white 
rat deposited upon her bed. 
She could not remember a great 
deal of concrete happiness in 
childhood ; the household had 
seemed repressed, harassed, 
turned in towards good works 
and chapels; more, she saw 
now, from a sense of needed 
refuge than of voluntary grace. 
Poor mamma, to lose two men; 
the first like that, if it were 
true. The second widowhood 
was quite authentic ; for in her 
mother’s lifetime they had al- 
ways taken flowers to the grave, 
and the tombstone said, “ Be- 
loved husband of .. .” 

Janet leaned forward to the 
driver’s seat. ‘‘ What man got 
you that job in Paris?” she 
asked. 

** Some ordinary sort of name 
—like Smith or Jones or some- 
thing. I hardly remember. He 
came to see mother, and they 
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talked and talked, and then she 
called me in—I’d just got the 
sack from that insurance place, 
you know—and she said: 
‘Frederick, this is my first 
husband’s uncle, and he feels he 
owes us something, and he has 
some influence . . .,’ and I said: 
‘I never knew you had a first 
husband,’ and she blushed and 
told me to be quiet. Anyway, 
the job materialised ; and then 
I found another one...” He 
was silent, dodging an old horse 
and cart, avoiding a racing car. 

“ They wanted you out of the 
country,” said Ellen. 

‘“* Perhaps,” said Frederick 
vaguely ; he could not remember 
any desperate deeds, but there 
had been someone in a chapel 
choir... 

In the back seat, Odette told 
Janet it had been a noble cele- 
bration, and she had found 
Pierre looking well, and Janet 
told Odette that some day she 
hoped Odette would come to 
visit them in England. And 
the housekeeper nodded, and 
smiled and agreed, and knew in 
her heart that she could never 
bear to stay in the sisters’ prim, 
chilly little house. In years 
past she had heard Marie on its 
defects. 

On 


the 1st of October, 
Frederick drove his sisters into 
Paris to catch their early morn- 
ing boat-train, and all along 
their route, clean little French 
children started off to school. 
The long summer holiday was 


over. Newcomers, walking 
proudly or reluctantly by their 
mammas, carrying their satchels, 
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pulling at white collars over 
well - pressed black overalls, 
stepped towards adult life; 
bigger children walked in ani- 
mated groups. ‘“ Their holiday 
is over, too,” said Frederick. 
He felt rather sad at parting 
from his sisters; they could be 
tedious and trying, but they 
represented something of his 
roots. “Enjoyed it?” he said. 
“Very much,” said Janet, ‘‘and 
especially Chantilly.” ‘Our 
celebration.” Frederick grinned. 

The train started, with 
Frederick’s last word ringing 
in their ears. An Englishman 
opposite the sisters was studying 
the racing column of an English 
paper of the day before, and 
frowning over it. 

‘“* Celebration !*’ Ellen said, a 
little bitterly. ‘‘ Janet, we never 
decided whether mother was 
ninety-nine, or a hundred, or a 
hundred and one.” 

Janet, still improving her 
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French, said: ‘ Quatre-vingt- 
dix-neuf, cent, cent-et-un.” 

The gentleman opposite low- 
ered his paper. ‘* Madame,” 
he said, “I thank you. I take 
that as an omen. Cent-et-Un 
will win on Wednesday.” 

“*T know he will,” said Ellen 
suddenly, and unexpectedly. 
“T saw him recently—such a 
nice face. Such...’ She 
paused, and fumbled for her 
next remark, and lost it because 
@ sudden misty vision of her 
mother swam before her eyes. 
“ Never enter into conversa- 
tion with strange gentlemen in 
trains,” it said. 

“ Sixteen to one,’’ the English- 
man said, referring to his paper. 
“If it comes off, we ought to 
hold a little celebration, don’t 
you think ? ” 

“No,” said Ellen firmly, “I 
dislike celebrations.”” And she 
added, “Thank you,” and 
picked up her book. 


i MAGEDSON, 





A CLOWDER OF OATS. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


Ir they did not prefer to 
walk by night and sleep by 
day, we would know more 
about the mixed company of 
mammals, some feline, some 
viverrine, which the Zoological 
Society entertains with a pass- 
ing show of comically unsym- 
metrical humanity in the Lesser 
Cats’ House. Snugged down 
in dim corners of their stage- 
boxes, they meet our inquisitive 
stares with sleepy eyes peeping 
over curly tails, and seldom 
show a leg however long we 
gaze. In a wild state they 


reveal so much less of them- 
selves that travellers, hopeful 


or fearful of encountering greater 
cats, usually overlook them 
altogether. So do writers—a 
fact that gives point to a paper 
written for no other reason 
than that its author has always 
been charmed by cats. But 
they must be passably small 
ones; lions leave him cold, 
jaguars colder, tigers chill him 
to the marrow. 

By lesser cats, zoologists mean 
such creatures as servals, lynxes, 
genets, wild-cats, meerkats, near- 
cats, and merely wild cats. So 
do I, but more particularly 
those that prowl the savannahs 
of tropical West Africa. Prowl 
is the word, provided it does 
not give the impression that 
they stalk about in the open, 
for they are second to none 
in the field of self-effacement. 


It is largely a matter of ears 
and eyes. Though often deli- 
cately scented themselves, cats 
have a poor sense of smell, 
but they can hear, despite the 
comparative shortness of their 
ears, nearly as well as antelope, 
and do not need to stand still 
to listen. With a tread as 
soft as an ant’s on cotton-wool, 
those velvet pads do not mask 
extraneous sounds, as hooves 
are apt to do on stony ground ; 
no heel-taps is the wise cat’s 
motto. As for their sight, they 
are able, believe it or not, to 
see like cats in the dark. No 
wonder our view of them is 
obfuscated. 

All the same, it would be 
remarkable if, after nineteen 
years’ embushment in Nigeria, 
I did not know a little more 
about lesser cats than may 
be inferred by studying domestic 
ones. Even so, I had to behave 
in an utterly feline manner 
myself in order to be the 
observer, not merely the ob- 
served. As well go out cat- 
watching escorted by a party 
of cymbal-clashing corybants as 
in the company of a boy or 
native hunter. One must walk 
alone, catlike in the dusk, and 
then be prepared to sit a long 
while contemplating the near- 
certainty of disappointment. I 
remember the hours I once 
spent brooding over a set of 
pug-marks in a sandy river- 
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bed, and that, after one glimpse 
of a retreating greyness in the 
gloom, my only reward was 
the discovery next day of some 
fish-scales on the bank, where 
a rare cat had killed and eaten 
almost under my nose. No, 
Colonel, the spoor was not an 
otter’s. 

It would be as well, before 
drifting off into further reminis- 
cence, to define more closely 
the two kinds of cat we are 
to consider. Cats—if you do 
not take the phrase literally— 
come under two heads: true 
cats or felines, and other cats 
or viverrines. But zoologists, 
particularly those doomed to 
work in an atmosphere of 
creosote and decay, seem not 
too happy about this difference. 
They like their animals to group 
themselves naturally according 
to predetermined anatomical 


characters, especially bony ones, 
and it is just too bad when 
the distinction that true cats 
have only eight toes behind, 
while other cats have ten, does 


not always hold good; for 
then they are obliged to rely 
on other bits of cat that no 
one else would notice, such 
as the auditory bulle at the 
base of the skull. Ordinary 
folk, however, do not have to 
face such difficulties. Uncon- 
cerned with the number and 
retractability of its claws, they 
confront their cat as boldly 
as it would a king, knowing 
that blunt noses belong to true 
cats, and doggy noses to other 
—not necessarily untrue—cats. 
It is as simple as that. 
Actually there are very few 
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true cats anywhere—probably 
net more than thirty species 
in the whole world—and when 
the greater ones are excluded, 
the African list boils down to 
@ caracal, a serval, and a jungle 
cat or two. Let us begin 
with the serval—the beautiful, 
big-eared, tawny, black-spotted 
(not rosetted) serval, which 
revealed itself to me only twice. 
On the first occasion, when it 
and I appeared to have sought 
the privacy of the bush with 
the same intention, I was in- 
terested to note that it essayed, 
on bone-dry ground, precisely 
the same hygienic burial rites 
as did a certain cat whose 
cryptic behaviour has since be- 
come legendary. At the second 
meeting I was privileged to 
assist at a scene of even closer 
intimacy. 

Waking before dawn at a 
rest- house in the northern 
Cameroons, I heard a _ wild, 
unearthly music coming from 
the bush. It had a dying fall. 
It came o’er my ear like the 
strange sound that breathes 
along the house-tops when lissom 
shapes slink velvet-pawed to 
keep their tryst above a sleep- 
ing city, but with a difference 
in key and timbre. Conspicuous 
in pyjamas and by no means 
silent in mosquito-boots, I went 
to investigate, and, led by lilt- 
ing, throaty cries, came presently 
to a small clearing where two 
tawny beasts lay facing each 
other in the dust. Nearby, 
swaying top-heavily on a branch, 
a grey hornbill squinted down 
its ten-inch bill and tooted with 
cynical amusement. All three 
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were too engrossed to notice 
my arrival, to see me sink down 
behind inadequate cover. 

A slightly smaller head and 
more modest demeanour indi- 
cated the female, who lay silent, 
listening while the other sang. 
Sometimes a bravura passage 
made her whiskers quiver with 
appreciation ; always her tail’s 
tip twitched to the music’s 
lift and cadence ; otherwise she 
was @ serval sculptured in stone. 
But when, inch by inch, the 
male began to creep towards 
her, @ succession of rattling 
purrs shook her whole body. 
Clearly she was being asked 
to dance, and now accepted ; 
for the next moment they were 
both on their feet, running 
side by side, up and down, 
round and round, the lady, in 
accordance with modern ball- 
room practice, seeming to be 
more danced against than danced 
with, and not resenting an oc- 
casional nip of encouragement. 
The hornbill, nodding approval, 
kept up a running commentary. 

Soon the solo song became 
a duet, the dance a revel, the 
revel a riot; and just as I 
was wondering, as no doubt 
you are, to what end so much 
excitement could be directed, 
the dance ended on the snapping 
of a twig, and I became the 
focal point of four yellow eyes. 
Half killed by curiosity, the two 
cats sat back on their haunches 
and stared at me in silence. 
Embarrassed, feeling rather as 
if I had been caught with my 
eye to a keyhole, I stared back. 
Then, still side by side, they 
galloped away, pausing once 
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to look back resentfully before 
they vanished among the trees. 
The hornbill simply hooted. 

The caracal, another true 
and truly elegant cat, was 
encountered in less happy cir- 
cumstances. A species of lynx, 
it has long ears tufted with 
black hairs and fur of a lovely 
glimmering shade of vinous 
brown, sometimes faintly marked 
with darker spots. I saw only 
one, and it was lying on the 
floorboards of a lorry, ruthlessly 
roped by the neck and all 
four legs. It looked half dead 
of thirst, but would not drink, 
and struggled madly when any- 
one went near. The native 
driver told me he had bought 
it from some hill pagans and 
was taking it to Bauchi to 
sell to a European. It now 
changed hands again, and I 
was faced with the problem 
of where to cut the rope, which 
luckily was of single length. 
Nor, while studying the run 
of the knots, was I sure which 
way the cat would jump. 

But this was an _ utterly 
sensible cat; once its neck 
had been released, it ceased to 
struggle. It was also a dis- 
criminating cat. After lying 
still until quite free, it gave 
me what I like to believe was 
a glance of acquittal, and then 
sprang straight at the driver’s 
chest, ripping his gown from 
neck to hem. While he hardly 
knew what had hit him, the 
incident struck me as satis- 
factory in every way as I 
watched him pick himself up 
and the caracal bounding away 
to freedom. 
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No one can be more conscious 
than I am of the faint light 
these brief experiences shed, 
but the smallest glimmer is 
better than the sterile darkness 
that enfolds lesser cats in the 
vast literature of the African 
wild. One would think there 
were no cats but lions and 
leopards. One is encouraged 
to put a spot-light on the least 
wild cat of all—namely, the 
ambiguous Felis ocreata. 

For years zoologists sought 
to discover the wild ancestor 
of our common tabby cats— 
an aboriginal, progenitorial puss, 
thought to have first seen the 
dark somewhere in Africa. They 
hoped to unwrap a clue among 
Egypt’s mummified cats, and 
the gloved cat of Nubia was 
a hot favourite until its teeth 
were found unsuited to the 
theory. The search continued. 
It seemed absurd that one 
should be able to trace the 
descent of an extinct sabre- 
toothed tiger from certain snappy 
little cats of the Eocene, and 
yet fail to spot grimalkin’s 
recent lineage. Or was it? 
As likely as not, domestic cats 
were the product of a number 
of wild species; the innate 
modesty that led them to veil 
their amours in decent darkness 
would favour indiscriminate 
crossing, also account for the 
small number of distinct breeds, 
compared with dogs, that exist 
today. The isolation of an 
island was needed to produce 
such unusual varieties as the 
Manx cat and the twisted-tailed 
cat of Madagascar; elsewhere, 
Cheshire excepted, their pro- 
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miscuity would have no striking 
results. Then, suddenly, all 
eyes were turned on Felis 
ocreata, the Caffer cat. Its 
range was almost the whole 
of Africa, it was the right 
size, in general its colour and 
markings tallied; and when 
it was crossed with a domestic 
tabby the main difference in 
their offspring was that some 
developed into tame wild-cats 
and others into wild tame cats. 
The problem was deemed to 
have been solved. 

Now, it sometimes happens— 
remember Wallace and Darwin 
—that two workers in the field 
of science come independently 
to the same conclusion. In 
the case of the Caffer cat, just 
noted, I, too... But here 
is the whole story. 

The scene was Dikwa, and 
the occasion my taking over 
of the Division from Humphrey 
Fogge, who had been in residence 
there, off and on, for several 
years. On the eve of his 
departure we sat with a bottle 
between us in the old, mud- 
built Arab fort that next 
day would become my home. 
Flickering candle-lamps made 
shadowy the great pillared room, 
emphasising the bareness of its 
yard-thick walls, its deep un- 
curtained embrasures; for all 
Fogge’s chattels already had 
been packed, including Delia, 
a tempestuous she-cat of non- 
descript tabbiness, but with a 
piratical black patch over one 
of her eyes. Cats were sacred 
to Fogge, as to Bubastis, 
Though she clearly did not 
give a damn for him, the 
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deadly Delia was his soul’s 
delight ; whence had arisen the 
previous stormy hour during 
which we had chased, caught, 
and finally imprisoned her in 
a chicken-basket, ready for the 
journey. She lay there now, 
in a dark corner of the room, 
occasionally calling for milk in 
tones that would have pierced 
a heart of ice like a red-hot 
needle. 

It was close on midnight 
and the bottle nearly empty 
when, feeling something brush 
past my legs, I said: ‘ Delia’s 
out!” But she was not. She 
seemed asleep, and mistook my 
finger for a mouse when I 
tried to scratch her ear. It 
was well past midnight when, 
seeing two Delias, each with 
a black patch over one eye, 
steal silently across the room 
and fade into the shadows, I 
decided to say nothing. But 
when, soon afterwards, no less 
than five Delias trooped past 
and vanished in the outer dark- 
ness, it was Fogge who preferred 
to ignore the incident. He 
left at dawn, taking Delia with 
him. I made sure of that. 

That day I moved into the 
fort and remained in undis- 
turbed possession until about the 
hour of the ghostly phenomena 
described ; then, wakened by 
eerie cries ascending from below, 
I left my bed on the roof-top 
and went downstairs. To say 
that the whole ground-floor was 
awash with cats is an under- 
statement; to say that the 
living carpet of cats that rippled 
in the light of my torch demon- 
strated the Medelian theory to 
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the fourth or fifth generation 
of Delias is no more than 
correct. There they were: 
tawny Caffer cat recessives, 
black-eyed Delial dominants, and 
all the intermediates—a veritable 
concatenation of cats, a grand 
total of—well, let us say three 
dozen. 

There was only one thing to 
be done. I inaugurated a local 
rat campaign; after which the 
cats came in useful as return 
presents for the spate of un- 
wanted rams that flooded my 
compound at the Feast of 
Sacrifice. For only as long 
as it took my staff to carve 
them up, was the place alive 
with rams. 

Coming now to the other, 
more doggy kinds of cat, I 
cannot too strongly recommend 
novitiate cat-watchers to begin 
with kusimanses. In Nigeria 
their home is in the open 
grassy spaces of the north, 
where they like to burrow in 
the compacted earth of old 
ant-nests, and sometimes, rather 
surprisingly, next door to a 
ground-squirrel. They are self- 
coloured brown, without camou- 
flaging spots. Better still, they 
are 80 impatient of nightfall 
that they will come out to 
play while the sun still tinges 
the west, and one has not to 
strain one’s eyes to admire 
their sleek, low-slung bodies, 
their sharp, black muzzles, and 
the fiery points reflected in 
their eyes. They roll and tumble 
like young stoats in spring, 
they take turns in throwing 
back - somersaults that scatter 
the rest of the company like 
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skittles, but while light remains 
they keep close to their cellar 
door. At one’s slightest move- 
ment, all vanish downstairs, 
though how they manage to 
do so simultaneously without 
getting jammed in the entrance 
I never discovered. Excepting 
the Lagos sand-crab, there can 
be few animals capable of such 
lightning exits as kusimanses. 

Would they go for a ground- 
squirrel? I rather think they 
might, but only if jerbils, the 
little jumping rats that are 
every lesser cat’s bread and 
butter, were scarce, and then 
with a wary eye on the night- 
prowling desert fox. Strangely 
enough, there are places, notably 
south of Geidam, where the 
earth is honeycombed with deep 
shelters belonging to all these 
animals; prey and predators 
live underground in neighbourly 
confusion, as though the former 
were resigned to the nourishing 
part they must play in main- 
taining the balance of nature. 
Even 80, those sunset play- 
grounds must often lose their 
carefree character. I have heard 
it said, however, that kusimanses 
feed mainly on worms and 
beetles, which fact, if true, 
would brighten the lives of 
the jerbils. 

Mention of jerbils reminds 
me of a black and shameful 
time when I returned from 
leave with a head-load of 
assorted traps and the idea 
of adding to the Natural History 
Museum’s collection of rodents. 
Actually I succeeded in finding 
a new kind of jerbil, which 
now bears my name: that is 
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to say, I had their assurance 
of its exciting newness, while 
continuing to believe that the 
same species had skipped about 
the Bornu plains when man 
was still a flint-knapper. How- 
ever that may be, I am not 
likely to forget the daily skin- 
nings that had to be rushed 
through before a temperature 
of 105 in the shade rendered 
the task superfluous, or the 
abundance of fleas the victims 
shed, or the indelible fetor the 
arethusa shrews left on my 
hands. But trapping rats is 
one thing, and killing cats 
another. I sank deeper and 
deeper in crime, and ended 
by being accessory to a wholly 
disinterested murder. For, be- 


sides the break-back traps, I 
possessed one hideous iron gin. 

By quietly frequenting the 
same place day after day— 


say, the evening shade of a 
gigantic, hollow baobab in a 
corner of one’s compound—one 
may become, from an animal’s 
point of view, almost as safely 
permanent a feature of the 
landscape as the tree it inhabits 
—a chunk of the environment, 
@ mere blob of mortal clay, 
apparently of a porous nature ; 
no sound beneath the bough 
but an occasional hiss and 
tinkle. In no other way can 
I account for the abrupt appear- 
ance beside my chair of two 
diminutive balls of mottled fur 
attached to incredibly long 
brown-ringed tails, nor that I 
was allowed to pick one up 
and play with it for several 
minutes before its mother looked 
out of a leafy window. Then 
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she withdrew; and that is all 
I saw before, leaping to the 
arm of the chair, she seized 
her child in her mouth, wiped 
my nose with her tail, and 
was gone, all in a flash. The 
other kitten, nowhere to be 
seen, had already been retrieved 
unbeknownst. 

Also unknown to me, though 
I make that no excuse, were 
the movements of my dark 
accomplice. That night, when 
setting the traps as usual, he 
had in mind the giant Gambian 
rat, whose skin I wanted. At 
the foot of the baobab was a 
likely hole, and he primed it 
with that hideous iron gin, 
chaining it to a stake. 

I do not want to over- 
sentimentalise the incident, but 
next time you are in the Lesser 
Cats’ House ask the keeper 
to let you handle a West African 
palm-civet. Note particularly 
its luminous eyes, the satin 
texture of its chestnut-patterned 
fur, and its gentleness; and 
then imagine it dying of fear 
and exhaustion between your 
hands the moment you had 
released its broken leg. Or 
do not imagine it. What I 
did was to pack up my traps 
and bury them as deep as ever 
dog-fox dug. 

Of genets, which are large 
editions of the palm-civet, I 
saw little, but true civet-cats 
were common up north and 
even conspicuous at times. They 
are about the size of a fox and 
a half, have shortish, smooth 
tails, and are heavily marked 
with black bands and spots 
on a ground that varies from 
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dark fawn to fulvous grey. In 
spite of a decidedly doggy 
appearance they are vigorous 
climbers, and, being ordinarily 
fond of birds, soon become 
extraordinarily partial to any 
hobbled chickens left lying 
about. I could only admire 
the purposefulness of a moonlight 
raider who, without giving me a 
second glance, trotted across an 
open compound, snatched the 
plumpest of three guinea-fowls 
hanging outside the kitchen, 
and returned with my cook 
in hot pursuit. If he gave 
the cook a second glance, it 
was only to weigh up that 
one’s fatness in the chances 
of escape. 

But civet means scent, and 
the native lucky enough to 
catch one of these animals in 
@ pitfall will soon recoup himself 
for any stolen fowls. Under a 
civet-cat’s tail, midway between 
one thing and another, is a deep, 
glandular pouch divided into 
two almond-shaped sacs con- 
taining the precious yellow 
pomade that perfumers use in 
minute quantities to fix more 
delicate scents and impart to 
them a fairly realistic flowery 
fragrance. But one can have 
too much of a good thing; 
civet au naturel stinks truly 
in one’s nostrils. 

Biologically, such odours often 
have significance as a secondary 
sexual character, and may even, 
according to Mr Eliot, be used 
in the luring of prey. For 
does he not state that “ the 
couched Brazilian jaguar compels 
the scampering marmoset with 
subtle effluence of cat,” and 
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then, more particularly, go on 
to assure us that it ‘ does 
not in its arboreal gloom distil 
so rank a feline smell as Grishkin 
in a drawing-room.” Well, I 
never met Grishkin nor a wild 
jaguar, but I do know what 
neat civet smells like, it being 
almost de rigueur in parts of 
Bornu for anyone who can 
afford a horse or a second 
wife to affect a pungency whose 
effective range is the horizon 
and beyond. Out of sight is 
seldom out of mind. 

The main source of supply 
was Maiduguri, where a man 
with the uncommon name of 
“hitcher-up of down - sliding 
pants”? kept five of these 
animals in separate wooden 
cages—a necessary precaution ; 
for in captivity they love neither 
their master nor each other. 
Because of his disability, this 
hipless one was as handicapped 
as @ one-armed paperhanger 
with the itch, yet he showed 
great dexterity in closing with 
a snarling inmate, grabbing it 
by the tail, and drawing its 
blunt end hard up against the 
bars; after which he used a 
cockle-shell to scrape out the 
basic ration of pomatum that, 
by replenishing itself weekly, 
kept his customers happily odori- 
ferous year in, year out. To 
such base uses do cats come. 

That is almost all I know 
about these lesser ones; but 
not wishing to end on a graveo- 
lent note, I am tempted to 
add just one more cat, and it, 
strictly speaking, only lesser 
because it never had time to 
grow to greater estate. I mean 
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the young leopard given me 
by a friend, and hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the mobile menace. 
He stood about four hands 
high and midway between cub- 
hood and adolescence when I 
acquired him, and was growing 
fast on a diet of goat’s milk 
and chickens, which in those 
merry days were dear at nine- 
pence each. And from the 
first it was clear that he would 
turn out- a bad hat. One 
never knew whether he wou!d 
lick or bite the hand that fed 
him. He would lie, purring 
peaceably, on the foot-rest of 
my chair while I rubbed the 
fluff behind his ears; then, 
suddenly becoming bored, drive 
ten needle-sharp claws into not 
too solid flesh. Any delay in 
setting food before him was 
at the risk of instant debagging, 
if not more vital injury, to 
avoid which the boy who 
attended him used to approach 
holding a cushion like a shield. 
Whether such malevolence was 
innate, or came of earlier ill- 
treatment, I do not know, nor 
how he managed to remain, 
withal, a not unglamorous little 
mammal—for a while, at least. 
Time passed at the speed 
that is usual in all latitudes. 
Soon the silvery background to 
his spots took on a creamier 
hue, his body’s growth caught 
up with his paws, his pale- 
blue eyes changed to a baleful 
yellow. Not before I realised 
it, he had ceased to be a lesser 
cat and become a mobile menace. 
No longer dare I correct his 
manners with a box on the ear, 
or if I did, it was with safety 
L 
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last; for then he developed a 
nasty, hacking cough, and, cir- 
cumambulating me with lowered 
head, foreed me to turn and 
turn like a pivot in order to 
keep his prowling form in sight. 
I had decided to get rid of 
him, when a visitor arrived 
from Chad, a big Irishman, a 
simple soul, whose hobby was 
hunting elephant. 

It was a case of love at 
first sight. Introducing him 
to the menace, whom he at 
once began to caress, I saw 
no signs of requital. He 
promptly scratched him. But 
he did not care; it would 
take more than a bloody hand 
to make his affection falter. 
And I, of course, did all I 
could to sustain it. When, 
on the day of his going, he 
asked hesitantly if anything 
would induce me to part with 
such a treasure, I almost cast 
it into his arms. I wondered 
how long the course of love 
was likely to run true. 

One week was enough to 
bring it to a tragic end. Ina 
letter, brought by runner, he 
described the final scene: his 
tent a wreck ; the bedding torn 
to ribbons; the leopard snarl- 
ing when he drove it off, and 
then leaping, all teeth and claws, 
as his boy made an ill-timed 
entrance. The mobile menace, 
with a bullet in his head, was 
briefly mourned, and buried. 

That is what comes of know- 
ing cats too big to know better. 
One should be content with 
@ smaller acquaintance, and in 
choosing it, perhaps look no 
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further than the common tabby, 
in praise of whom this brief 
account—the merest catagraph 
—concludes. 

Six thousand years of contact 
with humanity have not de- 
spoiled our house cats of their 
dignity, their cleanliness, and 
charm. They have sailed on 
through the ages, their flags 
of independence waving grace- 
fully astern, with never an 
indign wag of acknowledgment 
forman. Nor have six thousand 
years of breeding contrived to 
change their shape. There are 
no box-nosed mousers, no stump- 
legged loggerheads like hairy 
slugs, no ¢lipped monstrosities 
among them. They stay true 
to type. Caresses will not gain 


from them obedience, chastise- 
ment never make them belly- 
crawl or cringe. 


Pet them 
and they will be pleased, but 
expect no personal gratitude ; 
for like the Arab who gives 
thanks only to Allah, so they 
give theirs, mutely or purringly, 
to Bubastis. And, above all, 
they are persistent. 

Next time the lights go out 
and buildings topple, whole 
towns may lie in ruins, their 
every inhabitant dead. Or 
perhaps not all. I see prophetic- 
ally the tumbled concrete blocks, 
the shattered walls, and some- 
thing stirring there—lean shapes 
that creep from cracks to walk 
@ jagged skyline velvet-pawed. 
I see their sleek coats silvered 
by a blandly siniling moon; 
I hear the deathless cries of 
these, the sole survivors, the 
post-atomic cats. 
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NATURALLY while he was with 
us I did not recognise Gregori 
Nicolai. One does not expect a 
Soviet uniform to disguise a 
heavenly messenger. Yet that 
is what Gregori Nicolai proved 
to be to the inmates of the 
flat in which I was living when 
the Russians took Budapest. 
Months passed before the sus- 
picion entered my mind. When 
I heard other British women 
telling stories of suffering and 
loss in the twilit, thickly carpeted 
vestibule of the new British 
Consulate I felt ashamed to be 
among them. I felt that the 
battle had been made too easy 
for me. 


I asked myself why 
an invalid whose usefulness 
was past should be preserved 
from harm, when many people 
had perished and left irreparable 
blanks behind them. 

The joy of survival is a power- 


ful emotion. If survival seems 
not an accident but a plan 
carried out by a higher power, 
that joy becomes transcendent. 
No doubt my joy was heightened 
by physical weakness. It seemed 
out of place in the muted air of 
a Consulate, an emotion which 
I could not attempt to communi- 
cate without being thought 
“ peculiar.’ One morning I 
spoke to a white-haired English- 
woman who had seen terrible 
sights. ‘* You were protected 
by God!” she said to me in 
a low voice. Coming from a 





stranger her remark surprised 
me, although I knew its truth 
better than anyone else could 
do. In my imagination, for the 
first time, I saw what Gregori 
Nicolai had been. 

The night before he appeared 
among us brought a spontaneous 
outburst of gaiety ; one of those 
outbursts which are inevitable 
where a crowd of Hungarians 
find themselves shut up together. 
Most of the flats were small 
homes of one, two, or three 
rooms. Their tenants were 
“little people,” minor civil 
servants and pensioners, office 
workers and technicians. Before 
the war there had been comfort 
in the house, but no luxury. 
During the battle there was 
neither drinking, swearing, nor 
panic in the cellar. Our cellar 
was only a cellar in name, being 
scarcely more than two feet 
below the level of the street. 
One of its walls faced the open 
courtyard. We knew that if a 
bomb fell near our block we had 
little or no chance of survival. 
Among the families in the flats 
were six children under the age 
of seven. Several times that 
day, when the shooting became 
alarming, the children gathered 
together without any prompt- 
ing from grown-ups and piped 
a prayer for help in time of 
trouble which they had been 
taught to say at bedtime. 

About ten o’clock that night 
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@ young doctor who lived in the 
house came home from the 
hospital and brought his con- 
certina down to the cellar. Any 
Hungarian will tell you that 
music warms the biood more 
quickly than wine. Everybody 
cheered up when the young 
doctor began to play. One or 
two couples rose and revolved 
in a small empty space in the 
middle of the floor. Soon the 
chairs, mattresses, and beds had 
been pushed as close to the wall 
as possible. Young people 
danced, and old people danced. 
For more than an hour trouble 
was forgotten. The crowd 
laughed and cheered and sang 
Hungarian songs. One or two 


of the youngest children slept 
through the noise, but the others 
perched in their beds listening 
and watching quietly like birds. 


My seat was in an alcove off 
the main cellar. It was a narrow 
unlit place in which eight or ten 
of us sat elbow to elbow in deck- 
chairs, like a row of passengers 
on a steamer trip. Through the 
opening near me I watched the 
flushed laughing faces spinning 
round under the single electric 
light. To me the gaiety seemed 
ominous. I felt that it must 
bring retribution. In the cellar, 
though I felt neither fear nor 
nervousness, I found that my 
mind worked in different layers. 
Although outer impressions in- 
terested and amused me, a 
deeper stream of emotional 
thought was always flowing on; 
@ spiritual communing with my 
fate, an intercourse with unseen 
comforters. A cooking - stove 
was steaming in a corner of the 
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main cellar, and the heat became 
so great that I could not bear it. 
I made my way through the 
crowd and went outside for a 
breath of cool air. A man who 
had come out for a cigarette told 
me that two Germans had taken 
shelter behind the big door of 
the house. They were boys of 
eighteen or nineteen, and they 
were trying to find a car in 
which to carry off their wounded 
captain. Somebody had sug- 
gested that they should be 
hidden in the house, but happily 
for us somebody else persuaded 
them to move farther on. The 
fighting going on inside the 
blocks of flats sometimes turned 
unpleasant. Not knowing where 
to hide, the tenants raced up and 
down the stairs like rabbits, and 
were even shot out of hand as 
spies if they found themselves 
accidentally in a flat with a 
combatant. 

It was January the 13th, 
the Russian New Year’s Eve. 
I noticed that the rattle of 
falling shrapnel (which had not 
stopped for days) had grown 
fainter. I stood on the cellar 
steps looking up at the frosty 
stars, and I realised that the 
moment had come when there 
was nothing to fall back on. I 
could rely on no object, condi- 
tion, or fact to save me. There 
was nothing behind me except 
what some people call Provi- 
dence and some people call luck. 
Before Christmas we had hoped 
that our quarter would be taken 
by élite Russian troops. But 
the military picture was perpetu- 
ally changing. We had heard 
that the élite troops were now 





across the Danube in Buda, and 
that partisans were swarming 
bebind our quarter. We had 
heard that the Red Army was 
followed by deserters and 
criminals who committed acts of 
cruelty and violence. Rumours 
of horror had filtered to us from 
the occupied Hungarian towns. 
Some of these stories were mere 
fantasy ; some were indisputable 
fact. None of us knew what was 
going to happen, but the strain 
of three weeks’ battle in our 
square had made our imagina- 
tions fertile. While I was stand- 
ing on the cellar steps two pairs 
of heavy boots passed the door 
of the house. They might have 
been German boots, or the boots 
of Hungarian soldiers; but some- 
thing told me that they were 
Russian boots. The step of a 


conqueror is a sound which one 
recognises by intuition. 


When I went back to the 
cellar I found that the mood of 
jollity had died away. People 
were preparing to sleep on their 
deck -chairs or wooden chairs, 
or with many eiderdowns and 
pillows on the bare stone floor. 
The light was put out, and for 
a time there was stillness. Then 
we heard steps on the stairs and 
strange voices. Somebody cried 
out, “The Russians!” In the 
alcove there was a scramble to 
find the stump of candle which 
was our only means of lighting 
the place. Everybody tried to 
find discarded pieces of clothing 
and to put them on. A peasant 
woman, whose child slept on a 
chair at my feet, burst into loud 
sobbing. (Three months later 
her husband was sent to Siberia. 
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Although the man spoke no 
German he had the misfortune 
to have a German name.) As 
the candle flickered up I watched 
the faces of the women round 
me. Many of them began to 
pray aloud. 

And then a single Russian 
with a fat oval face and narrow 
Mongolian eyes came into the 
aleove. He was dressed in a 
bottle-green uniform and wore @ 
high beaver cap. In his right 
hand he held an automatic rifle, 
and in his left hand a flaming 
torch. ‘‘ Germanski? German- 
ski?’ he asked, peering at us 
by the light of his torch. All 
round me there were cries of, 
“No Germanski. We are 
Magyarski.” I said rather 
loudly, ‘ Angelski.” Then I 
asked the Russian in English if 
he could speak my language. 
He said, ‘“* No, no!” quite good 
humouredly. When he had 
satisfied himself that the door 
behind the sleeping child led 
nowhere he went out of the 
cellar again. 

Next morning the front door 
of our flat was broken open by 
® bayonet, and Gregori Nicolai 
burst in. He was followed by 
six or seven Ukrainians of his 
troop. I was too weakened by 
fatigue and illness to have more 
than one rational thought. 
“What will they look like?” 
I was saying to myself; ‘‘ how 
will they be dressed?” I was 
surprised to see that instead 
of uniforms they wore suits 
made of woollen stulf the colour 
of oatmeal. These suits had 
stove-pipe trousers, and skimpy 
jackets ending at the hips in the 
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style of men’s fashions of the 
eighties or nineties. They wore 
caps the colour of their suits, 
with the lambskin lining turned 
back from their eyes and necks, 
and a button like a pompom on 
the top of the crown. These 
boys were under twenty-one ; 
all fair-skinned and slightly 
below middle height. There 
was gravity, almost blankness 
in their faces. They walked 
about the room turning over 
the objects on the table with the 
naive curiosity of young children. 

After they had left us Gregori 
Nicolai returned to’ the flat 
alone. He held a conclave in 
dumb show with my Hungarian 
landlady, then he came to my 
room and sat down in the only 
armchair. When he had pulled 
a Russian-Hungarian dictionary 
out of his pocket he made his 


first attempt at conversation. 
With the help of his dictionary 
he told us that he was eighteen 
years old and that he lived in 


Kiev. His mother was alive, 
and he had two sisters who had 
been directed to situations in 
distant Russian towns. His 
father was fighting in Hungary, 
and was posted near the town of 
Komaéarom. 

After that, Gregori Nicolai 
came to the flat several times a 
day. He was a tall boy, with 
the wide Russian frame which 
seems a product of labour and 
capable of great endurance. His 
face was round and benevolent 
like a harvest moon, with cheeks 
the colour of ripe apples. His 
teeth were faultless and white 
like the teeth of a young savage. 
When a Russian entered one of 
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the flats it was a habit of all the 
inmates to crowd together for 
support. Gregori Nicolai would 
lie back in the armchair, cross 
his stout legs and take out his 
pocket dictionary. Then he 
would inspect our anxious faces 
with a quizzical gleam of humour 
in his eyes. He had the quality 
which Austrians call Gemiitlich- 
keit. In the flat he seemed to 
relax and find relief from his 
soldiering. He had a certain 
authority over the others, 
though he was of the same rank. 
This authority seemed to me to 
spring only from personality ; 
I saw no sign of communist 
status, which was later easily to 
be recognised. Gregori Nicolai 
had the quality of Russians of 
pre - revolutionary times. He 
filled the air around him with 
surmise and reflection. Obvi- 
ously he had adopted our flat, 
so after the first day we 
were spared all but one or two 
fleeting intrusions. At that 
time the Russians considered 
watches and fountain pens to 
be their unquestionable per- 
quisites. Knowing this, my 
landlady’s mother had prepared 
to give a silver watch-bracelet 
to the soldier who should come 
to our flat. When she presented 
the watch-bracelet to Gregori 
Nicolai he offered her the equiv- 
alent of five pounds as payment 
for it. They had difficulty in 
persuading him to accept it as 
a gift. Another strange fact 
about Gregori Nicolai came to 
our ears. Somebody saw him 
turn out the contents of his 
pockets on a table. The miscel- 
laneous objects included a small 
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prayer - book and a coloured 
religious picture. 

I had received a “ Letter of 
Protection” from the Swiss 
Consulate, which was then in 
charge of the British colony’s 
interests. This Letter was an 
orange-coloured card announc- 
ing in Russian, German, and 
English that the goods and 
furniture in my room were under 
the protection of the Swiss 
Consulate. I thought the card 
too precious to display on my 
door, so I nailed up a sheet of 
white foolseap paper instead. 
In the middle of the paper I 
gummed a paper Union Jack 
the size of a postage stamp. 
Round the flag a friend copied 
some Russian words from my 
Letter of Protection. The ten- 
ants of the other flats regarded 
my midget flag as being in- 
violable. Each time I left my 


room they dumped alien objects 
inside it without my knowledge. 
One day I returned to it to find 
a set of drawing-room chairs 


filling up the space. For some- 
body else I consented to harbour 
two suitcases of table silver. 
Once I found a masculine over- 
coat hung over the back of a 
chair, neatly folded to save the 
elegantly stitched satin lining 
which Budapest tailors delight 
to turn out. When we were 
threatened with a house search, 
a woman from the top floor 
rushed into my room with a 
bag full of jewels and money 
which she stuffed into my ward- 
robe without asking my leave. 
Much later, in the British 
Consulate, I was to learn 
that the Union Jack had not 
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proved inviolable with illiterate 
Russians who recognised no 
signs except their own hammer 
and sickle. 

If Gregori Nicolai (as I believe) 
was sent to protect us, there was 
an emissary of the devil among 
the soldiers. He was a tall 
powerful fellow of about forty, 
with a square Mongolian face and 
eyes that slanted upwards to 
his temples. Early in the day 
after the Russians took the 
house this man walked into my 
room. He wore stained, soiled 
clothing, and his head was bare. 
He showed me with signs that 
he wanted a needle to sew up a 
rent in his thick boots. While 
he gesticulated his eyes ranged 
the room to see if there was 
anything worth taking away. I 
was alone with an old lady of 
seventy, who tried to placate 
the Mongol by offering him 
needles. He rejected every 
needle she showed him as being 
too small. I disliked the man’s 
ingratiating manner. Wishing 
to get rid of him I showed him 
my Letter of Protection. He 
took it from me, began to tear 
it in half, and then stuffed it into 
his pocket. I did not realise 
that he might not be able to 
read. I felt that the loss of my 
only identification paper in the 
Russian language was a serious 
thing. The man towered over 
us. His slit eyes moved quickly 
from side to side, never resting 
on our faces; he looked like a 
rogue animal on the point of 
running amuck. I felt stark 
fright. The old lady was 
suddenly overwhelmed by panic. 
She knew no Russian, but by an 
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effort of memory recalled that 
the Slovak word Gena means 
wife. She thought the Mongol 
would be sure to know the 
German word for officer. 
Though I was nobody’s wife 
she pointed at me, crying, 
“ Angelski Offiziers Gena!” 
Her inspiration was a lucky 
one. The Mongol pulled my 
Letter of Protection out of his 
pocket and handed it back to 
me. Sheepishly he left the 
room, and I never saw him 
again. 

In those long hours in the 
vestibule of the Consulate the 
pattern of my immunity became 
clear to me. Because of it I 
make this truthful record of my 
experience. During the weeks 
of the battle we remained 
uninjured. We were spared 


horror, indignity, loss, though 
the population of Budapest was 


suffering and dying all round us. 
No single object was stolen from 
me by a Russian, nor from the 
other inmates of our flat. The 
only loss was a pen belonging to 
one of the old ladies, which a 
Ukrainian boy played with and 
absently carried away. In a 
city strewn with corpses I was 
spared the sight of death. I 
saw no wounds, no disfigure- 
ment. I was even spared the 
pain of witnessing the suffering 
of people for whom I felt sym- 
pathy and comradeship. On 
the night after the one on which 
the Russians entered the house 
I felt too tired to climb down 
the steep stone stairs to the 
cellar. My friends decided to 
follow my example and spend 
the night in the flat. The lock 
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of the front door was broken, 
80 we kept it closed with a chair. 
We were four women alone in 
the empty house; for every soul 
in it had gone down to sleep in 
the cellar. I lay down on my 
divan with a peculiar feeling of 
security and relief. I listened 
to the guttural voices of the 
Russians coming and going down 
below, and to their footsteps 
echoing up the deserted stair- 
case. I fell asleep feeling a 
peace of mind which I had not 
known for many months. 

Late next morning I was 
awakened and told what had 
happened during the night. 
When the crowd had settled to 
sleep the Mongol opened the 
cellar door and covered them 
with his automatic. In the 
traditional manner of conquerors 
three Russian officers had come 
to choose women from the cellar. 
There is not much that an 
unarmed man can do when he 
faces a loaded gun. Yet the 
few men in the cellar seem to 
have caused some trouble, for 
they were marched into the 
courtyard to be shot. To the 
Western mind, being alive or 
being dead is of paramount 
importance, but death is only 
an incident in the _ torrent 
of spontaneous mobility which 
constitutes Russian life. The 
incalculableness of the Russian 
mind saved these men; for 
the Russians forgot all about 
the execution before it could 
take place. 

Next morning, when Gregori 
Nicolai arrived, his face was 
clouded with real concern. The 
day before, he had made friends 
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with one of the couples involved 
in the drama, and had given 
them his signed photograph. 
My landlady was afraid that 
scenes of violence might be 
repeated in the house. There 
was an empty room in the flat, 
and she asked Gregori Nicolai 
to occupy it at night, so that 
we should not be without pro- 
tection if anything occurred. 
Gregori Nicolai and my land- 
lady could now communicate 
in a jumble of Hungarian, 
Russian, and German words. 
On the sixth day he told us that 
the guns were being taken a 
stage nearer to the centre of the 
city. He made us understand 
that he was moving on. He 
prepared for his departure by 
giving us all kinds of good 
advice. His troop had had no 


officer, but he said that a Russian 
Captain was lodging next our 


block. He urged us to ask this 
Captain for help if the soldiers 
caused any more trouble in the 
house. Two communist girls 
were to be billeted in one of the 
flats that day, and Gregori 
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Nicolai thought that their 
presence in the house would 
save us from any unpleasant- 
ness. 

Late in the afternoon he 
appeared again to say a final 
good-bye. He brought half a 
loaf — about four pounds of 
bread—as a parting gift. Bread 
was not too plentiful, even with 
the Red Army, in that quarter, 
and it was the best present he 
could give us, for we had seen 
none for many days. After he 
had made an incomprehensible 
speech of good wishes and 
thanks, Gregori Nicolai shook 
hands with our company, kiss- 
ing everybody on both cheeks 
in the Russian way. He had 
been our familiar spirit during 
five dangerous days, when the 
Red Army had passed through 
our square and our quarter. 
When we saw his red cheeks 
and his kind brown eyes pass 
out of the flat for the last time 
we felt that we had lost a 
protector. We did not know 
his departure meant that for 
us the battle was over. 





A TREK WITH KOLANG. 


BY J. 8. R. 


In the deep shade of the 
great banyan tree outside my 
office, Kolang Majiok sat cross- 
legged on the ground. ‘The 
north wind, hot and dusty, 
ruffied his long brown hair as 
he spoke to the little circle 
sitting round him. In his every 
gesture he betrayed the dignity 
and pride of his race; for 
Kolang was a Nuer of the 
swamps of Upper Nile Province 
in the Sudan, and the Nuer 
have never been defeated in 
battle by any other tribe, neither 
do they think it conceivable 
that they will ever be defeated 
in the future. With this supreme 
confidence in his innermost soul, 
the Nuer is vivacious and strong, 


completely honest in the things 


that matter, and, above all, 
virile and direct in a world in 
which security and dissimulation 
temporarily hold the stage. 
Beneath the tree there was 
some cause for serious conversa- 
tion; for Kolang was the head 
of my bodyguard and he had 
just been given unusual orders. 
He had been told that he was 
to be ready at dawn on the 
morrow with two others to 
proceed for seven days to a 
strange country where there 
were no Nuer and where no one 
would speak his language. There 
would be no need for fighting 
spears, but it would be as well 
to take fish spears lest fish 
should be found on the way. 
And so he sat intently working 
out problems of tobacco and 
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grain supplies for the journey. 
Behind him the Zeraf River 
slipped noiselessly between its 
dark-green banks, and the British 
and Egyptian flags fluttered at 
their white masts under an 
infinitely blue sky. Black, and 
very tall, Nuer passed to and 
fro on their unhurried business, 
and from time to time a canoe 
would dart across the smooth 
surface of the ‘water: an idyllic 
scene and one in which time is 
only measured by the rising and 
the setting of the sun. 

In the first grey light of day- 
break the lorry was loaded, and 
as I turned into the road— 
eighty miles of dusty road to 
Malakal, the Province Head- 
quarters—I opened the wind- 
screen wide and revelled in the 
cool breeze, scented with the 
perfume of the yellow blossom 
of the talh trees. That road in 
the red of the dawn is un- 
believably lovely—the trees and 
the elephant grass take on a 
strange red colouring. There is 
a harmony of dull reds, dark 
greens, and grey; the air is 
still at that early hour and yet 
there is in it all the potential 
power of an awakened day. 
There is music in it too, and 
every time I do the journey at 
that hour the same theme runs 
through my mind—Bach’s Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor, 
played, as I love to hear it 
played, on the organ of a great 
cathedral. It has all the strength, 
all the depth, and all the sheer 
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beauty of deep forest and pul- 
sating life in the quiet of the 
morning. 

But within an hour the air 
was already hot, and I drove 
on in the usual monotonous 
Sudan manner with half my 
mind on the road and the other 
half thinking of anything and 
everything; an unavoidable 
habit and one which is normally 
broken at long intervals by 
trying conclusions with a London 
bus. It is much less tiring to 
drive oneself. There are a few 
good drivers, but the average 
Sudanese has no ‘feel’ what- 
ever, either for the revolutions 
of the internal combustion 
engine or for the breaking-point 
of springs. Yet despite a most 
primitive knowledge of mech- 
anics he can be relied upon to 
get a vehicle, however battered, 
to its destination. Nothing dis- 
mays him; you are exhorted to 
sit in the shade of a nearby 
tree and in a little while all will 
be well. The bonnet is opened ; 
spanners are produced (normally 
the wrong gauge); threads are 
stripped ; gaskets are dealt with 
summarily; but after a short 
time everything is fixed with 
wire and the parts left over are 
put in the tool-box for future 
consideration. When I first 
came to the country, being 
interested in engines as @ hobby, 
I tried to help on occasion, but 
it was politely and firmly made 
quite plain that I knew nothing. 
I remember once travelling in a 
northern District in a Ford V-8 
vehicle when a big end seized. 
I was exhorted to sit under a 
nearby tree, and duly withdrew. 
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In two hours’ time the engine 
was running on six cylinders ; 
relevant parts had been taken 
out, relevant apertures had been 
blocked with carefully shaped 
bits of wood, and I drove that 
vehicle fifty miles through thick 
sand. 

But on this day nothing so 
disastrous occurred, and we 
reached Malakal in time for 
breakfast. Malakal has a strange 
atmosphere. It is the gateway 
to the Southern Sudan; the 
centre where north and south 
meet; where Islam, as a common 
creed, ends and paganism and 
a little Christianity begins ; 
where, by the banks of the Nile, 
Arabs in white ‘ jelabias’ and 
naked Nilotic tribesmen walk 
side by side, and where, at any 
hour of the day, one can hear 
the murmur of many different 
tongues. The cry of the muezzin 
rings out strangely over this 
town as the sun goes down. 

At ten o’clock we crossed the 
river and drove west to Tonga, 
where we arrived for lunch. 
Tonga is on the north bank of 
the Nile and is only of note in 
that it is the place where the 
road from the Nuba Mountains 
in the north meets the Nile. 
After lunch, while the blazing 
heat of mid-day still held sway, 
I turned the lorry up the long 
road north. Kolang and his 
two comrades were now on the 
great adventure, leaving their 
kith and kin behind as the miles 
went by. The hard-baked mud 
of Upper Nile gave way to 
ironstone and sand as the road 
wound its way through thick 
forest. By nightfall we were 
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still some twenty miles from 
our destination, and in the dark- 
ness the head-lights of the lorry 
picked out monkeys leaping from 
tree to tree; a leopard stood 
poised with its green eyes blink- 
ing, only to disappear in a 
flash. And in the back of the 
lorry I could hear Kolang mut- 
tering to himself and clasping 
his fish spear :— 

“*Whiles glowrin’ round wi’ prudent 


cares, 
Lest bogles catch him unawares.”’ 


Never shall I forget the follow- 
ing morning. I was wakened 
by a shout nearby’ and that 
shout was “ Wah.” ‘“ Wah” 
is a wonderful Nuer exclamation 
generally expressing great sur- 
prise, but capable of expressing 
acute disbelief with a cynical 
intonation. There was Kolang 
standing up and staring about 
him. By night it had not been 
possible to see the surrounding 
countryside. We had merely 
arrived at an ordinary rest- 
house and had gone to sleep 
with a minimum of delay. The 
morning showed us to be in the 
midst of many mountains, and 
Kolang had never seen @ moun- 
tain in his life before, his own 
country being endless flat sa- 
vannah. ‘* Wah,” he said again, 
and sat down. ‘“ Wah,” said 
his two companions, and they 
sat down beside him to work it 
all out. We were in the south 
of Kordofan Province in the 
country of the Nuba, a people 
who live on their mountains in 
isolated communities, so iso- 
lated that neighbouring com- 
munities on separate mountains 
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speak different languages, and 
there are scores of varying 
tongues. As Nuba walked past 
they exchanged mutual stares 
with Kolang, and the latter pro- 
nounced them, with the usual 
conceit, to be a soft-looking lot. 
It was perhaps fortunate that 
he did not have to test his 
judgment; for they are among 
the toughest and best - built 
peoples of the Sudan. 

We set off in time to reach 
Talodi for breakfast. Talodi 
has a fairly large market, and 
after breakfast I drove Kolang 
and his companions down to 
see it. We had only just entered 
the market area when there 
were great bangings on the roof 
of the cab of the lorry and 
urgent shouts to stop at once. 
I thought that someone had 
fallen off; but, on getting out 
to see what all the fuss was 
about, I saw my passengers 
intact, and staring into the 
middle distance like a party of 
small boys who have just seen 
Santa Claus. I looked in the 
same direction, but I could see 
nothing of special interest until 
it dawned on me that they had 
never seen a camel before, and 
there, sitting beside a shop 
chewing peacefully, was a large 
baggage camel, sublimely un- 
conscious of the bumping hearts 
in three Nuer breasts. The 
Nuer are a simple pastoral 
people, and it is perhaps diffi- 
cult for a stranger to realise 
just how much animals, and all 
things pertaining to animals, 
occupy their minds. There is 
only a small space left for any- 
thing else. This new species 
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shook them to the very core, 
and, on being assured that it 
was harmless, they padded across 
the square like wild beasts stalk- 
ing a prey. They looked at 
that beast from the front; they 
looked at it from the back 
and surveyed its bulging sides. 
But the camel chewed on, look- 
ing through them, as is its 
wont, and into some far, far 
space in the camels’ Never 
Never Land. And then, too 
quickly for me to stop him, 
Kolang prodded it with his 
finger. It got up with all the 
grunts and groans associated 
with the process, and my three 
Nuer fied for their lives—to the 
vast amusement of the shop- 
keepers. They were eventually 
brought back again and I made 
the camel sit down. Then there 
was nothing for it but that it 
should be made to get up again 
and then to sit down and then 
to get up again, until it began 
to show signs of thoroughly 
justified irritation, and I dragged 
them reluctantly from the scene. 

Off we went again, this time 
into the heart of Nubaland, and 
we passed many Nuba riding on 
bulls to the market. The noise 
from the back of my lorry was, 
I am sorry to say, quite shock- 
ing, but since it was all in Nuer 
no one was the worse. A Nuer 
would never dream of riding on 
his bull, and as we passed these 
Nuba there would be shouts of 
“* Get off that bull,” or “‘ Have 
you lost both your feet?” 
and when we passed a par- 
ticularly comely Nuba maiden 
there were shrieks and rude 
remarks. I might for all the 
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world have been back in an 
army 15-cwt. truck with a 
party of soldiery on board. 
By now we were on to a very 
good road and we were travelling 
really fast. The only obstacles 
were dips where rainy-season 
streams had worn what almost 
amounted to small ravines in 
the road. I had noticed that 
my brakes had begun to go 
wrong and were steadily getting 
worse. Then the foot - brake 
went altogether. I told the 
driver that there must be a 
leak. ‘* Yes,” he said; “ have 
you any soap?” I took my 
cue and retired with my chiir 
under a nearby tree. My ser- 
vant produced my bath soap 
and gave it to the driver, who 
immersed it in a canvas bucket 
and proceeded to work it into 
a great lather. He then poured 
the mixture into the cylinder, 
which is supposed to have a 
very particular kind of brake 
fluid, filled up an old Gordon’s 
Gin bottle as reserve, pumped 
the brake-pedal once or twice, 
and reported that all was well. 
I can only say that I was able 
to anticipate making skid-marks 
for the next five hundred miles. 
In the late evening we arrived 
at Lagowa, our final destination. 
It was the occasion of the 
annual horse show of the Bag- 
gara Arabs of Western Kordofan 
District, but that was, of course, 
purely coincidental with my 
having come to discuss Nuer 
matters with my friend P., who 
had been Commissioner of my 
District before me and who was 
now District Commissioner, Bag- 
gara. By another coincidence I 
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had served for three years as a 
junior member of a very happy 
team in Western Kordofan when 
I first came to the country, and 
it was a delight to see old 
friends again. 

Kolang was in a state of 
great excitement. Never had 
he seen so many horses before, 
and by good fortune there were 
some Dinka tribesmen from the 
south, and with them he man- 
aged to establish some sort of 
relationship. But that which 
really amazed him at first was 
the large number of British. 
Accustomed to the ministrations 
of a lonely District Commis- 
sioner in Upper Nile Province, 
and the periodic visits of the 
Governor, the Medical Inspector, 
and the Veterinary Inspector, he 
had never consciously envisaged 
any more white men. But here 


there were more than a dozen, 
including several people from 
Khartoum, and that evening, 
during our customary mwong or 
conversation, I had to explain 


the disposition of all 
‘Turks’ at some length. 

In the morning, all the horses 
which had been brought for 
sale were gathered together in 
one place and led in single file 
across the dusty plain past the 
Veterinary Inspector. Round 
and round they went—the day 
growing hotter and hotter—and 
he picked out the horses that 
would be bought by the Govern- 
ment and waved away those 
that were unsuitable. To the 
layman this is always a remark- 
able performance. I had watched 
it several times before, always 
with the same Vet., and he 


these 
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was credited with a very good 
memory. The Arab is cunning 
at this sort of thing, and now 
and then one who had been 
waved out of the ring would 
slip in again at some distant 
point. Never once was the Vet. 
bluffed, and his torrent of Arabic, 
with just a hint of Irish lilt, 
effectively disposed of the culprit 
for another year. 

Full of beans, smothered in 
dust, and bearing the hoof-mark 
of a pony on his leg, Kolang 
appeared in the afternoon. The 
wife of one of the officials asked 
if she could paint him. He was 
delighted, and sat on a fallen 
tree- trunk, his green cloth 
knotted at the shoulder, and 
his strong face and tribal marks 
showing up clearly in the bright 
light. He was a most pictur- 
esque subject. The tribal marks 
on a Nuer are six deep parallel 
lines across the brow. The age 
at which they are made is 
becoming less with the pro- 
gressive improvement in public 
security. An unmarked youth 
is not a warrior and does not 
take part in tribal battles. In 
an uneasy state of security it was 
obviously to the advantage of a 
clan to postpone the markings 
as long as possible, but nowadays 
the normal age for the ceremony 
is about twelve. The custom will 
no doubt continue until the slow 
spread of education puts an end 
to it. It is a terrible ordeal: 
the brow is cut to the bone in 
six long slits from ear to ear; 
it is said that marks can be 
detected on the skulls of dead 
men. Like all such initiates, 
the young Nuer boys must 
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not flinch in the process, and 
they have no intention of doing 
so. But such thoughts were 
far from Kolang’s mind when 
he looked at his finished por- 
trait. “It’s me,” he cried; 
“it’s really me!” From then 
on, he was that lady’s devoted 
slave and took all and sundry 
to meet her. 

By nightfall the captains and 
the kings had gone and there 
were only a few of us left. It 
was cold, and round a huge log- 
fire we sat beneath the crystal- 
clear stars with that feeling of 
nearness and friendship which 
only such a night can bring: 
talking, talking, talking. And 
round another fire a hundred 
yards away sat Kolang with his 
friends: talking, talking, talk- 
ing. And as the fires burned 
low and we went to our beds and 
ended one more day, the grass- 
hoppers and the frogs and the 
beasts of the night began another. 

In the morning I bade fare- 
well to my companions. They 
turned north; I turned south 
through the mountains again to 
Malakal. A day there and then 
off to my lone headquarters at 
Fangak. On the way, there is 
a long stretch of road across 
very hard ground where it is 
assumed that I go as fast as 
possible for the benefit of my 
passengers. I must have been 
thinking about other things; for 
I forgot about it and plodded 
across at thirty miles an hour. 
Kolang is not one to let such a 
lapse pass. There were loud 
bangs on the roof: I had to go 
back and start all over again. 
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My ancient vehicle is just capable 
of fifty-five miles an hour, and 
the vagaries of the steering at 
that speed merely add to the 
entertainment. So at fifty-five 
miles an hour we went with 
every rivet popping in its hole, 
the soap in the brake cylinder 
working up to a new lather, 
and the front wheels pursuing 
® path two or three points 
off course. ‘‘Good!” shouted 
Kolang; ‘“‘ very satisfactory.” 

Back to Fangak again—back 
to Kolang’s country—back in- 
deed to Isaiah’s country as it 
was then, is now, and, in my 
memories, ever shall be: ‘ The 
land of the rustling of wings, 
which is beyond the rivers of 
Ethiopia: that sendeth am- 
bassadors by the sea, even in 
vessels of papyrus upon the 
waters (saying), Go ye swift 
messengers, to a nation tall and 
smooth, to a people terrible 
from their beginning onward ; 
@ nation that meteth out and 
treadeth down, whose land the 
rivers divide.” 


In the deep shade of the great 
banyan tree outside my office, 
Kolang Majiok sat cross-legged 


on the ground. The north wind 
ruffled his long brown hair as he 
spoke to the people sitting round 
him: ‘ There was a great beast 
called a camel with a big hump, 
taller than two men and with a 
great long neck. . . .” 

“Wah!” they cried, and 
Kolang proceeded no further. 
It was emphatically the wrong 
kind of “‘ wah” for the earnest 
teller of a tale. 
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BY L. J. A. BELL, 


THE fishing was being ruined 
by the lady. She followed me 
about the river-bank glumly, 
smoking cigarette after cigarette 
and making fatuous remarks. 
And when things were at last 
becoming interesting, when glori- 
ous flies, just like the ones in 
my wallet, were landing here 
and there, and when the evening 
rise was sounding music in my 
ears, she would insist on going 
home. She could not be pre- 
vented either ; for she can drive, 
and she has her own key for the 
car. It is past ten o’clock on 


@ glorious summer evening, but 
it is also ten miles home... . 
The fishing was definitely being 


spoiled. 

I remember the climax. I 
was fishing alone, and had been 
instructed to be home in decent 
time, but the rise came on later, 
and I waited. By some miracle 
I caught five (yes, five!) perfect 
sea-trout. It has never hap- 
pened since. When this mighty 
feat had been accomplished it 
was a most indecent hour, and 
I returned home with conscience- 
smitten speed and circumspec- 
tion. An ominous pot of coffee 
waited on the cold hob. My 
bride of a few months was abed 
and ‘sleeping’ in a pointed 
way that boded no good. I 
went softly downstairs again 
and prepared to play my last 
card. A moderate-sized ‘ ashet’ 


was loaded with these five glori- 
ous fish, protruding top and 
tail. I went upstairs again more 
noisily with this impressive dis- 
play and burst into the room. 

“What do you think of 
that?” I demanded. The lady 
was mollified. I breathed again. 

Realising that this might 
only happen once, and that I 
could not always look to Fate 
to stand by me in this noble 
way, and that this was indeed 
the climax, I made a resolve. 
I would teach her to fish. She 
would share my triumphs and 
my disappointments. She would 
be a partner to my late night- 
fishing escapades. I remember 
carrying out my resolve. I 
remember teaching her to fish. 
I have the marks on my body 
still. 

No one can say that we had 
not been warned. The warning 
had been granted some time 
before in a quaint little scene 
witnessed on the shores of a 
famous Border loch. <A boat in 
which sat husband and wife had 
been brought ashore. They had 
fishing-rods and all the gear 
complete, but no visible catch. 
Yet the wife cheerfully remarked 
to the boatman and within our 
hearing, “‘I have caught the 
biggest fish that ever came out 
of this loch!” This mysterious 
remark was only elucidated when 
she laughingly demonstrated an 
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enormous pike-hook embedded 
in the fleshy part of the poor 
man’s ear. 

Ah, kindly Fate that lets us 
see strange things in visions! 
What thankless return we make! 
There came a day when I was 
hooked in the upper lip. It so 
happened that my bob-fly had 
become caught for a moment on 
the side of the boat, and while 
I was leaning over engaged in 
the simple task of freeing it, 
another fly, cast by a fair hand, 
hooked me like a fat trout. 
Ah, noble trout that struggles 
hard for life against the sharp 
steel hook! I struggled not. 

This is the most poignant 
recollection of the teaching 
process. 

There have been other 
moments. “This is easy!” 
she cried early in the game, 
casting into the pool again, 
three or four little fish flapping 
round her feet on the grass; 
“these lovely silver trout will 
make a grand supper.” ‘“ These 
lovely silver trout,” I whispered 
as I slipped them hastily into 
the water again, “are salmon 
parr, and if the keeper catches 
us, that will be an end to our 
fishing.” 

Yet there were astonishing 
moments of triumph, even in 
the early days, as when she 
tossed a three-quarter pound 
trout over her shoulder, before 
either fish or fisher had time to 
realise what was happening; or 
as when she suddenly brought 
aboard a two-pound perch. This 
same perch must have been 
hanging on the end of her line 
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for ten minutes in the incon- 
sequential way of perch, and it 
was & surprising response to the 
remark that she had just made, 
which was on the lines that 
there was nothing happening 
and that we should pack up 
and go home. After that, we 
caught one great pike, and a 
sequence of small perch, until 
the bait ran out. Since we 
were very poor, and it was also 
war-time, we took the pike 
home. None of the books on 
the kitchen shelf knew anything 
about pike. If we had caught a 
lobster, or scraped some oysters 
off the bottom, it would have 
been all right. 

Finally, I remembered Isaak 
Walton :— 


“First, open your Pike at the 
gills and keep his liver which you 
are to shred very small with thyme, 
sweet marjoram, and a little winter 
savoury ; to these put some pickled 
oysters, and some anchovies, two 
or three... to these you must 
also add a pound of sweet butter 

. if your Pike be more than a 
yard long, more than a pound. 
Theso with a blade or two of mace 
being well mixt, must be put into 
the Pike’s belly . . . then you are 
to thrust the spit through his mouth 
and out at his tail. Let him be 
roasted very leisurely; and often 
basted with claret wine and ancho- 
vies, and butter, mixt together ... 
by this means the Pike will be 
kept unbroken and complete. Then 
to the sauce that was within, and 
also the sauce in the pan, you are 
to add a fit quantity of the best 
butter, and to squeeze the juice of 
three or four oranges. This dish 
of meat is too good for any but 
anglers, or very honest men... .” 
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Over the body of the pike we 
read this gastronomic idyll with 
growing excitement, and sighed 
when we came to the end and 
closed the old book. Necessity 
broke the ensuing silence, “ Ill 
just put it in a butter paper and 
boil it!” 

Strong fishing instincts were 
displayed from the very start ; 
for she soon learned the essen- 
tial art of making the other 
fellow do the work, and this 
inborn sense has been gradually 
developed by practice until it 
has become an art that compels 
a reluctant admiration. If there 
are two men, and no gillie is 
available, it is usual to take 
turns at the rowing, but if the 
lady is your solitary fishing 
companion, she looks at you 
with such large and pathetic 
grey eyes, without a spoken 
plea, one tiny hand thrust for- 
ward, quite unsuited to the 
heavy oars, and you look into 
those eyes, and are lost; and you 
look at the water which seems 
to be boiling with hungry fish, 
and you turn the boat and row 
up the long drift again. All the 
time you are rowing, against 
the wind with a heavy boat 
probably designed for a rich 
Edwardian with two stout boat- 
men, she keeps making gentle 
remarks of encouragement. 
“You're getting quite knacky 
with this boat,” she says, “ or 
is the wind dropping? Actually: 
you are not missing much going 
up; you will have the best of 
it on the drift going down.” 
Between your gasps for breath, 
and between narrowed eyelids, 
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you notice that she never ceases 
for a moment to watch the 
movement of her cast of flies 
through the water; you notice 
that she sits poised ready for an 
instant strike if a fish should 
rise. 

These and many other charac- 
teristics of the true fisherman 
she now displays. On the rare 
occasions when she is left alone 
at home, when others have gone 
a-fishing, she reads Pat Castle 
or some other such vade mecum 
for comfort. If you come back 
empty-handed, you will be told 
how and what you ought to 
have fished. For she is no 
longer the tyro, but five feet 
two of feminine fishing skill, 
which on more than one occa- 
sion has outfished two husky 
men. Moreover, the small hands 
so useless with the oars, but 
skilled at embroidery and other 
fine work, certainly have their 
usefulness for tying droppers, 
double water knots, barrel knots, 
half hitches, double blood knots, 
and other minor refinements, 
important in their way, but 
too petty for the mighty male 
mind. 

Nothing proves more clearly 
one’s right to be called a fisher 
than the reaction displayed to 
the weather, and especially to 
bad weather. Here again, she 
now passes the test. We are on 
a loch for the day. Our world 
is narrowed down to a small 
drifting boat. We have eyes 
for nothing but the water and 
its surroundings . . . the oyster- 
catcher, swooping low over the 
water trying to beguile the 
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drifting boat away from her 
precious clutch on the little 
island; the immaculate per- 
fection of the water-lilies, so 
cool, so clean, growing out of 
the muddiest mud at the bottom ; 
the vole at the water’s edge 
cutting through a reed with his 
sharp teeth, a mighty pine to 
him, making a noise exactly 
like a tiny saw; these things 
only, come within the orbit of 
the fisher’s consciousness. It 
begins to rain. The fish are on 
the move. The rain falls on the 
lady, a8 on all else around, and 
squelches round her feet, and 
in at the top of her boots. She 
makes no complaint, indeed she 
does not notice the rain. She 
is now a baptised fisher. 

A hotel to her is now ‘good’ 
or ‘bad’ according to the class 
of water over which it exercises 
fishing rights, and the class of 
boats available. The odour of 
the cooking of indifferent mutton 
may hit you like a hammer as 
you cross that hotel threshold. 
Your bedroom may be em- 
broidered with the brightest 
thoughts and posies of 1889. 
The food may remind you of 
what they used to serve at 
school. It is still a first-class 
five-star hotel to her, if the 
fishing is of a proper standard. 
It is an absolute essential that 
it should have enormous and 
incredible stuffed fish and plaster 
casts adorning the wall, thus: 
** 28-lb. ferox, caught on Loch 
So-and-so, by Master Tom 
Smith, aged 4}.” It is equally 
essential that it shall have a 
tally-book in the cloisters for 
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entering your catch, and a scale 
for weighing it, and a big tray 
for dumping your catch of an 
evening. If you catch a big 
one, you hang around until the 
next guest passes and cries out 
with proper admiration; then 
you answer with becoming diffi- 
dence, ‘ Well, as a matter of 
fact, I did.” Then you go on 
to tell all about it, while other 
guests gather round to hear 
your tale, as you certainly must 
listen in your turn to theirs. 

At this point one of the main 
disadvantages of teaching the 
lady to fish becomes apparent. 
She has a literal mind. She is 
also inclined to underestimate 
the weight of the fish that I 
catch, and unfortunately I have 
lost the miniature spring-balance 
she gave me. No longer can 
you supply that touch of colour 
essential to a good story. “I 
was just getting the net under 
him, when he rose sharply and 
let go; he must only have 
been holding on, although he 
was every ounce of two pounds.” 
‘Now, my dear, I saw him 
too, and if that fish was over 
one pound I would be sur- 
prised.”” The story is spoiled. 
Your friends are receiving with 
every sign of belief and apprecia- 
tion another factual account of 
how you tracked a fine fresh- 
run salmon up-stream to a tiny 
hill loch, and how with infinite 
skill and patience you caught 
him with trout flies and No. 3 
gut; and their enjoyment of 
the story is in no way helped 
by a small voice from the corner 
of the room that says, “I 
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think that fish had been in the 
river for months, he was the 
nearest thing to a kelt that I 
ever saw!” Your friends re- 
gard you with suspicion. It is 
an unwritten rule among men 
never to challenge each other's 
stories, but to retaliate by telling 
a story of one’s own. This crude 
note struck by the feminine 
element is jarring. 

Yet when all is said, and even 
allowing for this literal point of 
view and other weaknesses that 
the gentle sex displays, I wonder 
if the advantages of her com- 
pany do not outweigh the dis- 
advantages. You can buy a 
fishing book for her at Christmas 
that you could not justify for 
yourself. Heavy raids on the 
exchequer, disallowed in the 
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past, are now approved. ‘“* Why 
should you not spend something 
on a good bit of fishing, dear ; 
you have so few sports and 
you work so hard?” You will 
be received with understanding 
and hot coffee, however late and 
however empty-handed you may 
return. No longer need your 
holiday-time be wasted playing 
golf, going to theatres, and visit- 
ing friends. You get down to 
the serious business of fishing 
right away. 

These have been my experi- 
ences. How the fishing reader 
may react to them, who can 
tell? Some may stay single, 
some may take warning, some 
may take heart. For myself, 
I no longer enjoy the fishing 
so much, without the lady. 
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I WENT to a goat show here, 
in England, and I have yet to 
recover from the severe shock. 
I may say at once that it was 
not the smell, though even that 
scarcely came up to expecta- 
tions. My interest in goats is 
as real as my ignorance of the 
orthodox and fashionable con- 
ception of what an English goat 
should be, but as I gazed at 
some twenty to thirty male 
goats gathered together in 
rivalry for a championship, my 
soul was filled with horror. 
Shades of the Great God Pan, 
these creatures had no horns! 
A score of billy-goats, and one 


of them to emerge a champion, 
and not a single pair of horns 


among them! I was stunned. 

I sought refuge in immediate 
flight, but my friend restrained 
me, murmuring something 
vague about “manners.” In 
desperation my spirit took wings 
across half the world to high 
snow and great, breath-taking 
gorges; to defiant crags, dizzy 
heights, and dark, abysmal 
depths. My goats called for 
endless toil and patience, re- 
warding the beholder at rare 
intervals with intense delight 
at their appearance—lordly ibex 
with great, symmetrical sweep 
of outward curving horns, or the 
still more noble markhor, whose 
glorious head starts at the base, 
massive as a tree, and leaves 
you gasping as you follow the 


grand, spiral curves reaching 
upwards and outwards in tan- 
talising splendour. 

Yes, goats in the wild are 
splendid, and they should never 
have been tamed, but the sad 
wonder of it is that poor, pomp- 
ous, mortal man presumes to 
imagine that he has tamed them 
with impunity. Subtle but sure 
is the secret vengeance of the 
goat. The chief offenders in the 
matter of domesticating this 
wild race have been Mahom- 
edans, and it is only just that 
they should suffer most in con- 
sequence. If you follow the 
Crescent of Islamic territory in 
its course across the surface of 
the globe, from Arabia, through 
Mesopotamia to Turkey; by 
Persia, Afghanistan, Turkestan, 
and Baluchistan to the Scinde 
desert and part of the Punjab— 
through Transjordania and 
Syria and Palestine to Egypt— 
through Libya to the Sahara, 
you follow in the tracks of the 
domestic goat through centuries 
of time, and you also follow the 
desert. That amateur the locust 
produces merely a temporary 
effect. The world’s real desert- 
makér is the domestic goat. 
Give him time and he will eat 
down the virgin forest into 
stunted scrub, and the scrub 
into desolation. As the forest 
originally attracted rain, so0- 
the goat repels it by laying bare 
the earth behind him. The 
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Mahomedans had an excuse. 
As traditional conquerors they 
were always on the move, and 
found the hardy, active goat of 
great assistance in producing 
milk, meat, and hides, but for 
all that, they were not forgiven. 
They also left the goat his 
horns, and in every herd you 
can still see traces of the twisted 
spiral of the markhor, or the 
scimitar of the ibex. Take 
heed and beware, you goat- 
breeders of England, before it 
is too late! Cherish a few (a 
very few) tame and _ horned 
goats if you must, but mark 
well that the breed does not 
readily forgive an insult. The 
vengeance of goats is sometimes 
slow, but it is exceeding sure. 
Follow the Crescent of Islam 
across the world and you will 
see. So let us leave them, these 
poor, tame goats, and live for a 
while in spirit among the wild 
giants of their race. 


The double-headed massif 
of Tak-a-Tu in Baluchistan 
first held my fancy, in quest 
of the straight-horned markhor. 
There was an old Wazir who, 
as @ boy, had drifted from 
Waziristan as the sole survivor 
of his family in a blood-feud. 
Sitting in our first night’s 
bivouac, looking down on the 
plain, with the distant lights of 
Quetta winking gaily up at us, 
he spoke of a fair head he had 
seen, and then wandered on to 
more general topics. 

“Can you tell me,” he said, 
“what new marvel you will 
bring to these parts? Soon 
after I settled here the railway 
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came, and I saw the first train 
steam into Quetta, and later, on 
to Pishin. Then came motor- 
cars, needing no rails to guide 
them, and for a while we thought 
them wonderful. Last of all 
came aeroplanes, and I have not 
yet understood by what power 
they are lifted into the air, or 
how they are guided back to 
earth. The telegraph and tele- 
phone I have seen in Quetta 
and in police posts, but now a 
soldier from my village speaks 
of some new magic by which 
messages are sent beyond sight 
or hearing without wires. 

‘Up here, from above, we 
see everything that goes on in 
the plain, but we live as we did 
before such new things came. 
Can you tell me of the next 
thing you will bring to stir our 
wonder ? ” 

That was in 1925, and the 
Wazir was very old, but there 
were few who could live with 
him on the hill. 

Next morning started in sad 
disappointment. We had risen 
in the dark and had moved 
out across some sickening drops 
which were only revealed in the 
evening when returning to camp. 
As the light spread across the 
rocky cliff before us, my antici- 
pation grew to fever pitch. 
First with the naked eye and 
then with glasses, I searched 
and searched. Not even the 
Wazir could spot anything 
better than three ‘nanny-goats’ 
with some young ones, feeding 
as they scaled the cliff with 
consummate ease. I, too, 
watched them, the first markhor 
IT had ever seen, with fascina- 
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tion, but also in misery. The 
sun came up behind us and we 
moved on carefully from one 
viewpoint to the next. Time 
and again we searched and 
quartered the cliff-face, but 
with no result. The old Wazir 
caught my eye and shook his 
head, and I felt all a beginner’s 
optimism turn to despair. I 
still peered into each corner 
and cranny of the cliff through 
powerful glasses, but without 
hope. Then they were there. 

Suddenly in the circle of my 
vision stood two markhor. I 
dared not move my glasses for 
fear of losing them. Of course 
the old Wazir had seen them 
the minute they moved into 
view. He touched my arm and 
said, ‘‘ One of them may do.” 
Then, a8 I still watched, the 
goat with the larger head butted 
his companion from behind. 
There was a sheer drop of a 
thousand feet beside them, and 
any man thus jostled by sur- 
prise would have fallen to his 
death, but the younger markhor 
merely took a couple of jumps 
on to a searcely visible ledge 
ten or fifteen feet below, and 
looked playfully and wickedly 
up at his senior. Then it struck 
me that we were doing nothing, 
and I demanded that we should 
begin our approach. 

The old Wazir 
tolerance. 

“ Have patience,” he said, 
“and do not make any quick 
movement with your hands; 
for the eyes of those markhor 
are keener than yours even 
when you use glasses. They 
can also smell &@ man more than 


smiled in 
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a mile away, should the wind 
and ground lie right for it. If 
we move now, we shall certainly 
be seen, but if we wait and 
mark those two down to their 
resting-place for the day, it is 
possible that we may approach 
them later. Even if you were 
to shoot one where he stands, 
what would it avail you? As 
your bullet struck, the markhor 
would fall from that cliff. He 
would touch rock again but 
once or twice before he reached 
the bottom, and there would 
not be one piece of horn bigger 
than this small stone for you to 
show your friends. No, we do 
not leave this place for an hour 
or more, so watch while you 
may. The larger of those is the 
head of which I spoke.” 

For a while fortune smiled on 
us. The two great goats foraged 
along the cliff, jumping with 
perfect ease and assurance from 
one foothold to the next, and 
occasionally standing on their 
hind-legs to reach for the green 
shoots on @ bush or for a tuft of 
grass above them. Then, as 
though to oblige us, they moved 
into a cleft or shallow cave 
which offered shade and a meas- 
ure of concealment. After look- 
ing out across the gorge for a 
while, the larger goat lay down, 
and his companion, having 
fidgeted round for a few minutes, 
followed suit. We waited for 
half an hour to make sure they 
were well settled, and we were 
just about to slip away, when 
our good luck changed to cala- 
mity. A man came walking 
along a path at the foot of the 
cliff, and just to make quite 
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sure of shattering our hopes, he 
burst into song. I was seized 
by an impotent fury as I saw 
both markhor jump to their 
feet and start off on a zigzag 
course for the high crest above 
them. But, angry as I was, 
the perfect grace and balance 
with which they carried their 
heavy horns up several hundred 
feet of practically perpendicular 
rock amazed me. They stood 
for a moment in silhouette on 
the skyline, and then were out 
of sight. The Wazir, pitching 
his voice perfectly, called to the 
man, and learned that he was on 
his way back from market and 
had taken a short-cut to rejoin 
his flocks on the hill. I cursed 
him heartily. 

In this one day I was to be 
shown many of the tantalising 
tricks that Fate holds in store 


for those who would follow the 


goat. Soon after three in the 
afternoon we reached the crest 
over which the two markhor 
had disappeared, and were again 
searching the ground on the off- 
chance of picking them up. It 
had taken us six hours to cross 
the gorge, and over an hour to 
climb the cliff the markhor 
had scaled in a matter of 
minutes. I was tired from the 
climb, which had thrilled and 
at times thoroughly frightened 
me. At half-past four, when 
I was again giving up hope, 
the Wazir nudged me, smiling 
wickedly. He took my glasses, 
and having used them for a 
minute, nodded his head. His 
amazing eyes had caught a 
trace of movement in a patch 
of shade, and the glasses had 
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confirmed his hopes. We could 
only see the smaller markhor, 
but we judged that the other 
was probably near him, 80 we 
began an easy stalk with the 
wind and ground lying right 
for us. 

We had covered most of the 
distance, and the Wazir was 
indicating the place where I 
should stop to regain my breath 
for a steady shot, when he 
astonished me by demanding 
matches. I was slow in the up- 
take, and he dived into my 
pocket, pulled out a box, and 
set light to a dry bush, which 
flared up in a@ crackling blaze. 
Then he grabbed me by the 
hand and literally tugged me 
straight downhill, far faster than 
I should have dared to run. 
We came to a slithering stop 
in @ juniper bush, and I was 
dragged up to a low crest and 
flung down panting. The Wazir 
pointed uphill, and I saw the 
smoke from our fire, and, wonder 
of wonders, a markhor standing 
gazing at it from the next fold 
in the ground. Still panting, I 
took aim and tried desperately 
to steady my arm. My rifle was 
seized, and I really did think 
myself in the presence of a 
raving maniac, till I looked into 
a pair of wise, understanding 
eyes which asked forgiveness as 
the old man shook his head. 
I saw, of course, that this was 
the smaller markhor, and that 
my companion was still search- 
ing right and left for the larger 
head. In a moment the young 
goat had seen us and was away 
as though on wings. 

‘*“ Were I alone, with no one 
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here to see me,”’ said the Wazir, 
“T should have shot that young 
son of a goat, built me a fire 
and eaten a goodly portion of 
him up here tonight, before 
taking the rest to my home in 
the morning; but his horns 
scarcely measure twenty - five 
inches, and your friends would 
have laughed at you had you 
taken them home. My own 
reputation would also have 
suffered.”’ 

This was no normal stalk, 
but the Wazir was something 
of a genius. In the last stages 
of our approach he had felt a 
breath of air on the back of his 
neck. Knowing that the markhor 
would be roused as he caught 
our wind, he had quickly given 
him a fire as distraction to sight 
and smell. The trick worked 
with the younger markhor, and 
we never knew for certain 
whether the older goat was 
with him at rest, or had left 
him earlier. 

We took an easier route back 
to camp, but in the moonlight 
we crossed some of the drops 
over which we had scrambled 
in pitch darkness before dawn, 
and I wondered to what lengths 
the old man would go to lead 
me up to a good head. I was 
despondent, but my companion 
was a cheerful philosopher. He 
said I was very lucky to have 
seen a warrantable head on my 
first day out, and that I was 
young, so that if I went on 
trying I was sure to shoot a 
better head one day. He was 
right, but only just. 


As soon as I could, I went to 
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see Beatty the famous police- 
man, and gazed in wonder at 
his record markhor head. The 
great horns practically met in a 
solid block at the base, and rose 
like two massive but tapering 
and twisted bars of bronze, 
over a yard in length. The old 
man chuckled and told me that 
I could break my neck a dozen 
times before even seeing a head 
like that. He then made out a 
short list of names for me, and 
it included the Wazir and his 
young grandson. Against each 
name he wrote an address of 
sorts, some notes on how the 
man could be found and the 
ground over which he was an 
expert. He then gave me a 
drink too strong for my tender 
years, wished me luck, and 
sent me packing. I was capti- 
vated, and the finding of one 
really fine markhor became an 
obsession. 

For the next four years, when- 
ever I could sneak off for a few 
days, I combed and quartered 
the gaunt features of Tak-a-Tu, 
Zarghund, Mardar, Khalifat, or 
any intermediate crag, cliff, or 
mountain which might possibly 
harbour the magic head. I was 
snowed up for three days in a 
blizzard below the crest of Zar- 
ghund. The wind was too strong 
for our tent, so we took shelter 
in a sangar built by heaping up 
heavy boulders, and roofed with 
juniper branches and a tar- 
paulin. The baggage ropes we 
used had to be built in near the 
foundations of our walls and 
weighted with heavy rocks to 
stop the roof from taking flight. 
There I saw the most wonderful 
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colour effect. Great masses of 
snow were blown along the 
hog’s-back of Zarghund, rising 
in a cloud off the peak at the 
higher end, and falling again in 
a gentle, spreading cascade over 
@ sheer cliff-face which held off 
the wind. The wonder came at 
dawn when the cloud of snow 
was shot with pinks and blues 
and even shades of green. The 
effect was of a lovely veil, 
billowing over the stark features 
of the mountain, and occasion- 
ally being flung out violently or 
rent asunder by the wild spirits 
who lived there. 

We made one futile effort that 
morning to follow in the tracks 
of a markhor on a snow-covered 
ledge. The wind had dropped 
for a while and the ledge was 
over a foot in width, so it all 
seemed easy, till we came to 
a cleft and the ledge ended 
abruptly in a straight drop of 
several hundred feet. The point 
where it continued was at least 
ten feet away and on a level 
with our eyes. The markhor 
had skipped across this obstacle 
as @ matter of course in his 
daily movements, and in no 
way was it possible for us to 
follow. 

In the early spring, with 
the Wazir’s young grandson, I 
thought I had reached my goal 
one evening as the light was 
fading on the northern face of 
Tak-a-Tu. We had seen a 
number of markhor of both 
sexes feeding on the first young 
shoots of green grass. I fretted 
when each head had to be dis- 
carded as below standard. We 
were driven into a cave by a 
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violent thunderstorm, and as it 
was clearing I picked up through 
my glasses a grand markhor 
high on the steep slope before 
us. We could not possibly 
reach him in the few remaining 
minutes of daylight, so we waited 
for dusk, made our way as far 
up the slope as we dared, and 
lay down in the hopes of a view 
next morning. This course was 
not altogether wise, but I was 
young and desperately keen. 
That night was the coldest I 
have ever spent, and it seemed 
endless. We tried to keep warm 
by stamping and dancing about, 
flapping our arms, and even 
pommeling each other. My com- 
panion wanted to risk a fire, 
but I thought that in that 
unusual place it might alarm 
the markhor. As dawn was 


creeping up the dark sky we 


heard a rattle of stones above 
us. It was repeated continu- 
ally, and I grew mad with 
anticipation. 

The day, which had frequently 
astonished me with its sudden 
arrival, seemed to take delight 
in dawdling below the jagged 
skyline, but as our straining 
eyes penetrated the half-light we 
picked out two moving shapes. 
Slowly they were revealed. Both 
were males and lusty in body, 
but alas! they both carried the 
trivial horns of adolescence. 
They butted each other furiously 
in mock battle and in perfect 
safety, for we would not harm 
them. 

When the two young goats 
had passed on, we spent long 
hours trying to pick up the big 
head of last night, but with no 
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success. The green patches of 
grass still drew a number of 
markhor, but none with those 
grand, massive horns. My com- 
panion asked suddenly, “‘ What 
shall we eat?” And it struck 
me that we had been out since 
before the dawn of yesterday 
with no more than our water- 
bottles and a  pocketfal of 
biscuits. We were both raven- 
ous a8 we started on our way 
back to camp. When we were 
well away from markhor ground, 
we saw a few ghad (wild sheep) 
in easy range, and I shot a 
young ram. We lit a fire and 
ate some meat and the liver 
lightly cooked over hot ashes, 
and rubbed with salt taken from 
my companion’s waist - band. 
The meal was delicious beyond 
description. The Wazir jointed 


the carcass neatly, and packed 
it in a knapsack quickly impro- 


from the animal’s own 
Then we went on our 


vised 
skin. 
way. 

The evening light was fading, 
we were still eight miles from 
camp, and I for one was 
thoroughly tired. Over a rise 
we came on a vast herd of 
domestic goats. Their Malik 
was surprised at seeing us, and 
when he heard where our tent 
was pitched, he insisted that 
we should spend the night with 
him. A kid was promptly killed, 
and we ate mightily of ghad, 
goat, and various dishes, in- 
cluding concoctions of curdled 
milk. I then slept like the dead. 
Near dawn, vague dreams of 
giant markhor with mighty heads 
stole into my sleep, and I woke 
suddenly to find a great billy- 
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goat (but alas! no markhor) 
snorting and sneezing into my 
face at a range of inches. We 
breakfasted lightly and were 
away. 

Less than two hours later, 
we were back where our camp 
should have been, only to find 
that it had disappeared. The 
old man in charge of our trans- 
port donkey, deciding that I 
must have fallen from some 
cliff and perished, had struck 
camp and departed to report to 
the police. My companion then 
showed his great reserves of 
stamina. He dumped me with- 
out ceremony in the shade of a 
rock by a cool mountain spring, 
and set off on a Marathon run 
in that wickedly precipitous 
country. He caught up our 
camp over eight miles away, 
and was back with it by late 
afternoon. 

I left Quetta soon after this 
trip, and began to wonder 
whether I should ever come to 
terms with the big markhor of 
my dreams. My friends grew 
facetious, and gave me several 
pieces of unsolicited advice, but 
coming events took all the sting 
out of their banter. A great 
sportsman with a world reputa- 
tion came to Baluchistan with 
the sole object of obtaining one 
really first-class head of the 
straight-horned markhor. He 
spent months quartering the 
cliffs and ranges, and finally 
had to leave without having 
fired a single shot. His mis- 
fortune was a sop to my poor 
vanity, but his failure to find a 
notable head had far-reaching 
results. He concluded that the 
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high-velocity rifle in the hands 
of local tribesmen had more 
than a little to do with the 
scarcity of big markhor, and he 
started a tactful agitation which 
resulted in the closing and effec- 
tive patrolling of large areas of 
good ground. One consequence 
was that ten years later, on 
short leave from the Staff Col- 
lege, I was able to find the 
trophy I had sought so long in 
vain. 

The end of my search was 
almost anticlimax. The climate 
on the high Zarghund Range in 
October was perfect. It froze 
really hard every night, but the 
sun had good warmth in it by 
mid-day. The wind remained 
light and constant, and the 
weather was crisp and dry. 
The great gorge of Halak Tangai 
was our chosen ground, and I 
was brought back to my 
‘markhor manners’ on our first 
morning when the rising sun 
appeared over the edge of the 
plateau behind us. I was point- 
ing to an old landmark I had 
recognised, when my shikari 
caught my arm with a reproach- 
ful look. 
error, but did not at first see 
its greater significance. The 
sun’s rays were practically hori- 
zontal, and the shadow cast 
by any sudden movement was 
thrown across the gorge to 
appear on the opposite cliff. 
It made me long to play the 
childish game of “ Shadows on 
the Wall.” We had no inten- 
tion of shooting across the gorge, 
or indeed of crossing it, but the 
local expert was sure that the 
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appearance of an unusual shadow 
in motion on the far cliff would 
rouse the suspicion of a markhor 
on the rock-face below us. 

For nearly two days we sought 
excellence in vain, but in the 
afternoon of the second day we 
picked it out in the shade of a 
rock. Two splendid males lay at 
rest, and one carried a particu- 
larly grand and massive head. 
The going was sheer suicide for 
anyone inclined to the slightest 
trace of vertigo, but as an 
approach to a fine markhor, the 
stalk was easy. Our only view- 
point was very close to our 
game, and I was intensely ex- 
cited creeping up inch by inch 
to the rock from which I was to 
shoot. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes when I saw the two 
great goats still at rest, a bare 
sixty yards ahead. One magnifi- 
cent pair of horns held me 
spellbound, and I knew that my 
search was at an end. 


Then come fascinating mem- 


ories Of Persian ibex in the 
company of a certain Pathan 
jemadar who commanded our 
brigade protection platoon. On 
one occasion I picked out a 
panther stalking, from the op- 
posite direction, the same herd 
as ourselves. He was spotted 
before he got within striking 
distance, and the startled ibex 
came galloping along the edge of 
® high plateau, straight towards 
us. There were five mature 
males among them, and each 
ran the gauntlet of death over 
the sights of my rifle at twenty 
paces till his horns showed too 
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poor for it. As their leader saw 
us, he plunged straight over the 
edge of the plateau, and we 
watched in breathless amaze- 
ment as twenty ibex dropped 
down over two thousand feet of 
sheer rock in less time than it 
takes to tell of it. They touched 
off on many imperceptible foot- 
holds which could not have 
borne them standing for a 
moment. Expert men, working 
as a team and equipped with 
ropes and full mountaineering 
gear, might have travelled the 
same road after hours of danger- 
ous toil. No tight-rope walker 
or trapeze artist can hold any 
thrills for a man who has seen 
but once the secret path of the 
goat. 

Then came stark tragedy, in a 
gorge so secluded in its rugged 
majesty that our presence was 
an intrusion. The map showed 
a drop of four thousand feet 
from the flat, snow - covered 
ridge on top to the racing 
stream below, and Nature had 
run wild in revealing many 
varied strata of rock in vivid 
contrasts of colour. Correspond- 
ing strata could be seen on both 
sides of the gorge in fascinating 
detail, giving them the appear- 
ance of having been split apart 
but yesterday. 

A Persian hillman had led 
us to this fairyland with the 
promise of showing us a mighty 
head. For a while we could 
only see two males carrying 
fair but disappointing horns, 
and the Persian seemed puzzled. 
Then there was some movement 
from behind a bush, and a 
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third ibex stood revealed. My 
wildest dreams were shattered 
as I gazed at the most magnifi- 
cent horns I have ever seen on 
any head, in life or on a wall. 
My Zeiss glasses revealed every 
detail in that clear, dry atmo- 
sphere, and those horns showed 
immense perfection from every 
angle as the ibex turned his 
head. They rose as great twin 
arches and swept right out and 
back in perfect symmetry be- 
yond the animal’s rump. I 
found the Persian regarding me 
with a question in his eyes. 
The few words at my command 
were so hopelessly inadequate 
that I grasped his hand and 
shook it. 

We had no time to spare, and 
were forced to try a stalk that 
same day, though our prize was 
ill placed for it. After hours of 
breathless toil we crossed the 
gorge, and found a ledge of 
surprising width and soundness 
which eventually brought us up 
just below the ibex. I had to 
shoot quickly as they jumped 
from cover, and as the big head 
kept on moving, I shot again. 
Exultation, the usual pang of 
regret, and a great relief swept 
over me as I saw him sink in 
his tracks with one mighty horn 
showing above a ledge too narrow 
to conceal it. 

The jemadar’s voice snapped 
out like a whip-lash— 

“ Don’t move,” and then in 
quieter tones, “‘ Don’t so much 
as take a breath or turn your 
head.” I felt myself taken 
firmly by the shoulders and 
drawn in towards the cliff, and 
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as I looked round I saw the 
clear imprint of half my foot 
in the snow. The other half 
had been hanging out over 
eternity. 

The jemadar was still holding 
my arm when I heard a thud, 
and saw that our great prize 
had dropped on to the ledge on 
which we stood. For a moment, 
which seemed an eternity, he 
stayed with us, though in reality 
he kept on sliding. For a 
while those matchless horns 
appeared to hang in mid-air, 
imprinting themselves for ever 
on my memory; then they 
gathered speed in one last, 
tragic plunge to total destruc- 
tion. I have seen in cold print, 
on good authority, that the 
finest head of Persian ibex ever 
shot measured fifty-four inches. 
I have a dreadful feeling, almost 


amounting to a conviction, that 
this is not the case. 

I shot a good head later, and 
my friends, who know the goat, 
nod in approval as they see it 
on the wall beside a certain 
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straight-horned markhor. They 
also grow weary of my incessant, 
mournful chant which tells them 
of the glory that might have 
been. 


Fancy flew again, and was 
hovering over the more con- 
ventional stalking grounds of 
Ladakh and Baltistan, when I 
felt the impact of an assault 
upon my person. My friend 
was nudging me furiously, and 
I became aware of a thin ripple 
of clapping as my eyes focused 
on a gaunt, hornless travesty of 
Nature’s incomparable moun- 
taineer. So this was the Cham- 
pion Goat! This scraggy thing 
with floppy ears and hornless 
dome, looking like some night- 
mare hybrid between a blood- 
hound and a giant grasshopper. 
My soul rebelled in horror as we 
eyed each other with mutual 
disapproval. 

“Gargoyle!” I muttered 
angrily under my breath. 

“Untutored savage!” snorted 
the Champion Goat. 





THE GREMLIN, 


BY LAURENCE KIRK, 


I SUPPOSE there are some 
people who like flying. I liked 
it myself years and years ago 
when I was a pilot; but that is 
another matter. As a passenger 
I find it as tedious as waiting 
for a slow train at a country 
station. The thin winding river 
that you see ten thousand feet 
below—and which may well be 
the Congo or the Nile—seems 
to remain unendingly in the 
same place; and the sensation 
of moving through space at 
three hundred miles an hour is 
as tiresome as going slowly up- 
hill in a one-horse cab. The 


one redeeming feature is the 
it ; 


smoothness of but that 
smoothness is liable to end 
suddenly if you fly through a 
tropical or Atlantic storm, and 
the less air-stomached passen- 
gers then reach hastily for the 
paper-bags beside them. 

And if flying by day is tedi- 
ous, flying by night is quite 
intolerable. Night hops are 
always long ones of eight or 
nine hours, like the one I am 
thinking of when I was going 
from Khartoum to Malta. We 
had left Khartoum in the dark 
about ten and were not due 
until seven the next morning 
at Malta, where I knew from 
experience that all that awaited 
me was a sordid wash and an 
even more sordid breakfast. By 
one o’clock, as the engines 





churned away in the dark, I 
felt I should never get through 
the night. I was too tired to 
read and too restless to sleep. 
It is true that the D.C.4 on which 
I was travelling was equipped 
with every modern convenience 
and scientific device. One of 
these devices is a little knob 
on the right-hand elbow of the 
chair. You just press this knob 
and the chair will assume almost 
any position between the per- 
pendicular and the horizontal. 
But there are disadvantages in 
this. First of all, the most 
comfortable position is horribly 
reminiscent of a dental surgery, 
and the engines provide a first- 
class illusion of a gigantic drill. 
And second, no position is 
comfortable if you have the 
misfortune to be as tall as I am. 
For if you achieve a position in 
which the back no longer aches, 
the knee and ankle joints are 
contorted into agonising knots. 
And it is the same vice versa. 
I was so uncomfortable I had 
even considered hanging myself 
upside down by the feet on 
the luggage rack, like a bat; 
but I did not think the pretty 
air hostess would have allowed 
that. 

In this thoroughly morbid 
state of mind I kept looking 
at my watch. The last time 
I had looked it was exactly 
three minutes to one. I decided 
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that I would wait half an hour 
before I looked again, and when 
I was sure that the half-hour 
was up and looked at the watch, 
it was exactly one minute past 
one. I then gave myself up 
whole-heartedly to my misery ; 
and since time no longer meant 
anything I do not know how 
long it was before I saw the 
strange little figure standing on 
my aching knee. It was the 
figure of a man three inches 
tall and he was dressed in a 
mechanic’s blue dungarees. 

I was not the least surprised 
when I saw him there. It 
seemed perfectly proper and 
natural; and when he said 
“Good morning,” I replied 
** Good morning ”’ in a perfectly 
normal way. 

“Know who I am?” he 
went on after a pause. 

I was at a loss for a moment, 
but after a glance at his face 
I thought I had got it. 

“ Yes, of course,” I 
“ You are Walt Disney.” 

The tiny figure gave a huge 
chuckle. 

“Don’t blame you for the 
mistake,” he said. ‘ He’s very 
like me, but as a matter of fact 
I’m a Gremlin.” 

I said nothing, and he went 
on rather sharply— 

“You believe in Gremlins, 
don’t you?” 

“Why yes, of course,” I said 
quickly. 

“ Just as well you feel that 
way.” He relaxed. ‘ We don’t 
like people who don’t believe in 
Gremlins. Why, there was one, 
great fat chap he was, had a 


said. 
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nasty crash landing in this very 
desert we’re crossing. Bad place 
the desert for crash landings at 
night !”’ 

I thought I would change the 
subject. 

‘May I ask, are you a mechanic 
as well as a Gremlin?” 

“TI was a pilot like yourself,” 
he replied. “Same time. Same 
war. But I know my mechanic’s 
stuff, and I’ve kept up to date. 
Put on my dungarees to have a 
look at that inside port engine. 
It'll need an overhaul soon— 
but it will get you home all 
right. Fine engines these! Not 
like the things we had.” 


I had noticed a curious 


murmur in that engine my- 
self and was glad to have his 
reassurance. 

“* Bit fidgety, weren’t you just 
now?” he went on suddenly, 


with his head on one side. 

** Yes, I was.” 

“ Legs aching ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

““That’s because your feet 
aren’t on the rudder bar. We 
must see what we can do about 
it.” 

‘“* What can you do?” 

** Almost anything,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Now supposing I 
told you that you could land 
right now at any airport at any 
time in any weather, what would 
you choose? Something you’ve 
done, mind you!” 

I thought of all the lovely 
things I had seen in Africa, and 
I asked: “ Do you know a little 
air-strip at Goma at the north 
end of Lake Kivu ? ” 

*“* Sure, I know them all.” 
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* Well, that’s the place I'd 
like.” 

“O.K. Any particular month 
or day?” 

“New Year’s Eve.” That was 
the day I had landed there. 

“Good enough. Any special 
kind of weather ? ” 

“Tt must be first-class visi- 
bility,’’ I said quickly. 

The Gremlin laughed merrily. 

“Afraid of crashing into 
Nyurigongo ? ’”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” I said. “I am.” 

* Don’t blame you. It’s been 
done. Well, I think I can 
arrange all that all right. Want 
to come in from the north or the 
south ? ” 

‘“* North, please.” 

“O.K. But you know, it’s 
time for time. If you have this 
back, you'll never know what 
happened between now and to- 


morrow morning.” 
“* Nothing I'd like better.” 


“Very well, then. We're 
pretty well all set.... But 
you can’t put a D.C.4 down on 
Goma air-strip. Ill have to 
drop off two of the engines and 
all the passengers but four.” 

** Oh, please don’t do that !!” 

“No trouble at all! Here 
goes! See you later somewhere. 
In the meantime—happy land- 
ings.” 


The change that came after 
that was very gradual. The 
first thing I noticed was that 
the Gremlin was gone from my 
knee and with him the pain in 
it. I was left wondering rather 
dreamily what he had meant 
when he said he was a pilot like 
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myself. The way he had put it, 
it could only mean that he was 
a pilot who had run out of 
happy landings; and if that 
were so, and if all dead pilots 
became Gremlins, what a lot of 
Gremlins there must be! And 
then I began to wonder about 
myself. Would I ever become 
one? Ithought not. To achieve 
Gremlindom it would be neces- 
sary to die in a pilot’s harness, 
and that I would never do now. 
I was quite sorry about it. 
Gremlins seemed cheerful little 
people, and friendly if you be- 
lieved in them; and it was a 
laarvellous gift to be able to 
give someone back some happy 
moments in his life in exchange 
for some very dull ones. 

But could the Gremlin do it ? 
Nothing had changed as yet. 
It was still dark outside, the 
engines still churned away, my 
watch still seemed to have 
stopped, and the man in the seat 
next me—he had short legs— 
was still asleep with his mouth 
open. Then as I looked out of 
the little oval window beside 
me there was a change. It 
began to get lighter quite sud- 
denly. And as it got lighter, 
I saw that instead of two 
engines churning away with 
their heavy propeller blades, 
there was only one, and its 
blades were no longer or thicker 
than a boy’s arms. And the 
immense wing had shortened to 
a third of its size. And when 
I looked inside the cabin again 
there was a change there too. 
The man with his mouth open 
had gone, and instead across 

M 
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the alleyway there was a differ- 
ent man, and he was wide 
awake in his single seat looking 
out of the window. And looking 
round, I saw that the cavernous 
chamber with its forty-odd pas- 
sengers had gone too, and there 
were just two other men in the 
modest little aircraft. 

Turning to the window again, 
I saw that it was bright sun- 
light, but that the sun was 
low and it would be sunset 
within an hour. We were flying 
at two thousand feet only and 
could see the country clearly. 
There was a@ soft green carpet of 
thick forest below us: moun- 
tains on either side, some of 
them a good deal higher than 
we were. One blue lake was 
shimmering behind us and 


another in front, and the one 
in front was flanked by numer- 


ous monstrous cone-like shapes 
which could only be volcanoes. 
Why, that must be the north 
end of Lake Kivu, I said to 
myself. 

For a moment I not only 
knew what had happened in the 
last twenty-four hours, but what 
was going to happen in the next 
twenty-four. But that was only 
for a moment. In another 
instant the future was unknown 
to me, and there was all the 
relish of uncertainty that that 
gives to life. But of course I 
remembered what I had already 
seen on the flight and why I 
had made it. I had made it 
because so many of my African 
friends had told me that the 
Western Rift Valley was the 
most spectacular country in the 
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world. It was a region several 
thousand feet above sea level, 
with a most pleasant climate, 
and was the result of some 
tremendous upheaval which had 
taken place in the earth’s crust 
thousands and thousands of 
years ago. One of my friends 
was @ geologist and had told 
me exactly how long ago the 
upheaval had occurred; but 
figures beyond the dimensions 
of my own bank account mean 
very little to me and I no 
longer remember what he said. 

Anyway, finding myself at 
Irumu in the Belgian Congo 
with a few days to spare, I 
decided that if I was to see 
this fantastic country it was 
now or never. There was a 
plane leaving the next day— 
which happened to be the 31st 
of December—for Goma. Going 
by it I could see the most 
spectacular part of the Rift 
Valley and then—they thought 
quite easily—double back by 
road through the mountains to 
Kampala. 

I took them at their word, 
got a seat on the plane, and the 
journey began. It was a clear 
day and we never went above 
two thousand feet. From that 
height, soon after leaving Irumu, 
we could see under a slight 
haze the blue waters of Lake 
Albert on the left. Ahead there 
seemed to be an obstruction of 
some kind, and after a glance 
at my map I realised what the 
obstruction was. It was Ruwen- 
zori—nearly a hundred miles 
long, 17,000 feet high, with 
four snow- peaks right on the 
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line of the equator. We flew 
along to the right of it over the 
forest, which was part of the 
Pare National Albert, and along 
the winding Semliki River, and 
I remembered what my geolo- 
gist friend had told me about 
Ruwenzori. It was zons older 
than Kilimanjaro and Kenya 
and the other volcanic upstarts 
I was going to see. It was so 
vast, so solid, that even an 
upheaval of those dimensions 
could not shift it or even make 
any palpable impression upon 
it. It rose in majesty like 
Queen Victoria in her prime, 
and curiously enough was sur- 
rounded by her consort and 
descendants — Albert, Edward, 
and George—all posing as lakes. 
For a long time, while we could 
see the detail of all the rugged 
spurs and ridges that formed 
the sides, we could not make 


out how much at the top was 
cloud and how much mountain; 
but then for one brief instant 
the clouds parted and there 
was @ snow-peak pointing into 


the tropical sky. The aircraft 
seemed like the smallest dragon- 
fly passing ten thousand feet 
below. 

The next thing was the shim- 
mering waters of Lake Edward 
ahead. Like all these African 
lakes, it was dotted plentifully 
with islands and ran long prob- 
ing fingers into the green country 
around it. But what began to 
hold my eye now were those 
imposing volcanic cones which 
loomed suddenly out of the 
haze ahead and disappeared 
again. At one moment I could 
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count twelve of them and then 
a minute later they were all 
gone, just as stealthily as ele- 
phants vanishing into the bush. 
But we were over the lake by 
now; and soon the shapes 
reappeared, higher than ever, in 
the brief interval of clearness 
which often comes at sunset. 
It was a volcanic avenue. Those 
peaks now level with us were a 
mere seven or eight thousand 
feet high, but ahead, where the 
centre of the upheaval must 
have been, they were nearly 
twice as high as that. No one 
could have designed a better 
entrance for hell; but in spite 
of these monstrous shapes it was 
not hell, but a very fair imita- 
tion of paradise we were coming 
to, green and warm and fruitful. 
By now, with the aid of my 
map, I could give names to 
most of them. The two that 
loomed up on the right were not 
given names; but one, I knew, 
had burst its sides as late as 
1938 and poured vast streams 
of lava into the lake; so that 
the furnace which caused the 
original explosion was appar- 
ently still well alight after all 
those thousands of years. Rather 
a sobering thought there in that 
frail aircraft. But not half as 
sobering as the height and 
majesty of the others as the 
clouds lifted from their summits. 
First came Nyurigongo, whose 
jagged apex almost blocked the 
entrance to the lake. Then 
farther on in echelon, each one 
higher than the last, came 
Sabinio and Mgaringa and Muha- 
vura, standing shoulder to 
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shoulder in the evening sky. 
The sight brought to me a new 
sense of proportion. When I 
thought of the day when those 
shapes mushroomed out of the 
earth, I realised that a couple 
of atomic bombs were no more 
than two Chinese crackers. 
Nature’s scientists were still more 
powerful than man’s; if just as 
callous. 

Ten minutes later the vol- 
canoes had all pulled their white 
bedclothes round their shoulders 
and we were flying on over the 
peaceful and lovely lake of 
Kivu. I could see no air-strip 
and we seemed to be heading 
for the mountains; but over 
Kisenyi, whose purple bougain- 
villaa one could see even from 
that height, we circled left, and 
after another half-circle were 
flying in on to a@ green grassy 


air-strip. The other three pas- 
sengers were going on to the 


south end of the lake. I got 
out, collected my baggage, 
cadged a lift, and soon was on 
my way to the hotel, wondering 
rather nervously if I should get 
a room. At the hotel the 
Belgian manager was somewhat 
surprised, but most helpful. 
Had I a car? No, then if I 
wanted to get back into Uganda 
I must take the mail-bus the 
next morning or wait a week. 
As for a room, perhaps I had 
forgotten it was Reveillon and 
everyone had come in for it 
from all around. But even 
though the hotel was full, he 
would fix me a bed somehow ; 
and since there would not be 
any meal until the buffet opened 
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at ten o’clock, perhaps I would 
like a sandwich and a drink at 
the bar. 

I had the sandwich and several 
drinks; and when the buffet 
opened I have never seen such 
a spread. Not only caviar and 
foie gras; not only turkeys 
and chickens, but three piglets 
roasted whole, and every sweet 
imaginable. And Louis Roederer 
kept popping in a way that it 
had not popped in Europe for 
many a day. True, the music 
was from a@ super-gramophone, 
but apart from that the scene 
was far more like Monte Carlo 
in the old days than the centre 
of Africa in these. Every planter 
and prospector, every mining 
engineer and pioneer had come 
in from the wilds with his 
wife and daughters to see the 
New Year in. And see it in 
they did! It was the dresses 
and the hair-do’s of the wives 
and daughters that impressed 
me most, particularly the latter. 
And when I finally passed out 
with fatigue and Louis Roederer, 
I was thinking pleasantly that 
as long as women could get 
their hair done like that in the 
wilds of Africa, all was not lost 
with the world. ; 

The next morning I was in 
Africa again; and not Monte 
Carlo. The mail-bus turned out 
to be an ancient Dodge truck 
with plenty of play in the steer- 
ing. The driver, who was darker 
than most Africans and whose 
name sounded like Kabango, 
had a worried look, which was 
to be explained later. The only 
other passenger was the con- 
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ductor, who never stopped 
smiling and had no change for 
the two hundred francs I ten- 
dered for the fare; and the 
only luggage besides mine was 
one mail-bag and a spare wheel 
from which the tread had entirely 
disappeared. 

Not knowing what I was in 
for, I said good-bye to the 
Belgian hotel manager quite 
cheerfully and got into the 
front seat on the right of the 
driver, who then pressed the 
self-starter. It worked for the 
one and only time on the whole 
journey and we started off; 
but the engine stalled round 
the first corner. When the self- 
starter refused then it did not 
matter; for there was a gang 
repairing the road, and there is 
nothing an African likes better 
than to leave the work he 


ought to be doing and push a 


car until the engine starts. 

We did not go north as I 
expected, but south through the 
pleasant little holiday and bath- 
ing resort of Kisenyi (no croco- 
diles in Lake Kivu), with its 
flowering gums and vivid bou- 
gainvillea. Leaving Kisenyi we 
turned up to the left into the 
hills, and it was obvious we 
were going to skirt round to the 
south of Muhavura and the 
other two volcanoes before turn- 
ing north into Uganda. It was 
quite a good road and Kabango 
was driving well enough for 
me to be able to enjoy the 
scenery. It was a fertile and 
well-populated valley and the 
rounded hills were terraced and 
cultivated up to the very tops. 
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The road itself had a continental 
touch; for it was lined with 
trees all the way, the only 
difference being that instead of 
poplars, as they would have 
been in France or Belgium, 
they were either gums or acacias. 
But all the time you could see 
the line of trees weaving its 
way ahead. And the road was 
a stream of Africans coming 
and going on foot. Nearly all 
carried something on _ their 
heads; it might be anything 
from an ancient cabin trunk to 
@ gourd, or even a single corn- 
cob or a box of matches. 

The sun was well up by now, 
and the Dodge had only stalled 
twice so far. But each time we 
had been pushed on our way at 
once and there was no delay. 
After about ten miles we were 
well up in the mountains, and 
low forest took the place of 
the terraced cultivation. Again 
after miles of that we were 
skirting the lower slopes of 
Muhavura and coming down 
into another rich green valley 
with lovely glimpses of blue 
lakes on the right. The brakes 
did not seem to work too well, 
but Kabango was still driving 
with every confidence, and there 
was no reason for alarm. 

It was after Ruhengeri that 
things took a more sinister 
turn. Ruhengeri is the Belgian 
frontier village, and between it 
and Kisoro, the Uganda frontier 
outpost, there is a no-man’s- 
land of about twenty miles. 
Ruhengeri is a pleasant place 
with hibiscus and lantana hedges 
in bloom and peaches begin- 
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ning to ripen, and there was 
no trouble about customs or 
passports or anything else of 
the kind. The only trouble 
was that both Kabango and 
the smiling conductor had 
disappeared. 

They turned up again, how- 
ever, after an hour and a 
quarter, and we were duly 
pushed off on the next stage of 
our journey. That was along 
@ road with a striped wooden 
bar across it as the official 
frontier. There was a smart 
black policeman standing at the 
end of the bar, and I must 
admit that it looked as though 
he would tip up the bar at the 
psychological moment to let us 
through. He did not, however. 
Nor did Kabango put on the 
brakes, and we charged straight 
into the bar, which was made of 
some very solid African wood. 
Immediately the whole popula- 
tion gathered round, and there 
was great merriment, with occa- 
sional anxious glances towards 
the office buildings where the 
white officials worked. The only 
person who did not join in the 
merriment was Kabango him- 
self. He was going through the 
motions of a complete nervous 
breakdown. 

After the merriment came the 
chatter. I could speak good 
English and bad French, but 
this was in some native lan- 
guage, and I could not under- 
stand a word. My guess that 
the argument was whether we 
should be allowed to proceed 
(provided the poor Dodge was 
still willing) or whether Kabango 
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should go for summary trial in 
the court -house, conveniently 
close just down the road, seemed 
to be a good one when Kabango 
was marched away between two 
policemen. However, after ten 
minutes up he came again with 
@ young Belgian official. The 
latter gave me one weary look 
and then had a lot to say in a 
good many languages. But at 
last the debris of the wooden 
bar was removed and it was 
clear that we were at liberty to 
proceed if we could. 

The crowd gathered round to 
push; but the Belgian gave 
another sharp order, appar- 
ently to the effect that Kabango, 
after his carelessness, could 


darned well crank the engine 
up himself. Anyway, the crank 
was produced (I had no idea 
we had one), 


and Kabango 
tried to insert it in the hole in 
the front. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the bumper had been 
knocked up by the crash and 
there was now no means of 
getting the crank into the hole. 
So in the end we were pushed 
off in the normal way. 

I believe it is lovely country 
that we passed through in the 
next twenty miles, but I saw 
none of it. My eyes were fixed 
on the road. It was quite a 
good road still, but it was the 
causeway type with a drop of 
eight or nine feet either side. 
We lurched from side to side, 
and Kabango, who was still in 
a state of nervous prostration, 
groaned audibly every time we 
failed to go over the edge. 
Finally, after ten miles of this, 
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in a completely deserted part 
of the country, the engine failed 
on a hill; and there we were 
with nothing to comfort us ex- 
cept the sound of water boiling 
in the Dodge’s radiator. 
Kabango put his head in his 
hands and gave up. There was 
nothing to do until the water 
stopped boiling, so I got out and 
lit a cigarette. I then pulled 
back the covering and saw that 
the conductor was sleeping 
peacefully inside. I woke him 
up, and he went into roars of 
laughter when he saw the con- 
dition to which Kabango had 
been reduced. After that I 
reviewed the situation, and as 
a result of that review there was 
a sudden chill in the limpid 
sunny air. We had not passed 


or been overtaken by a car 
since leaving Kuhengeri; so 
there was little hope of help in 


that direction. Similarly we 
had not passed anyone on the 
road for at least six miles, and 
there was no one in sight except 
a very old lady smoking a pipe 
beside a small patch of maize 
up the hill on our left. And she 
was not the least interested in 
our plight. 

In fact, everything seemed to 
indicate that we were going to 
spend the night there, and that 
did not make the air any 
warmer. Were we not passing 
through a part of the Pare 
National, and was not the 
Pare National rather famous for 
its lions and leopards? And 
again, apart from lions and 
leopards, was not Muhavura the 
ancestral home of the gorillas ? 
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And even if gorillas lived only 
at high altitudes, might they 
not take a stroll down in the 
valley at night? I was wonder- 
ing whether I would not abandon 
the mail and my luggage and 
walk to Kisoro. 

Then suddenly Kabango came 
to life. He seized the starting- 
handle, went to the front, and 
began vigorously to try and 
insert it in the place where he 
knew it would not go. When he 
found that it still would not go 
in, he flung it down and had 
another fit of nervous prostra- 
tion at the side of the road. 
The radiator was still boiling 
faintly and I decided that the 
first thing to do was to get 
some water. I said “ Water” 
to Kabango several times, and 
he actually understood. He 
pointed to a beautiful lake 
shimmering in the distance ten 
miles away. 

By this time I was nearly 
having a breakdown myself, 
especially as the conductor just 
leaned against the back mud- 
guard and grinned. I unscrewed . 
the radiator cap and found to 
my astonishment that we had 
plenty of water. Then equally 
to my astonishment I saw that 
black figures were coming to- 
wards us from all sides across 
the scrub. 

When Kabango saw this, he 
came out of his breakdown and 
assumed the manner of a Very 
Important Person. He took his 
place at the wheel and the 
helpers began to push. But 
they were old men and young 
boys, and the man-power was 
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not sufficient to push the Dodge 
over the crest of the hill. 
Nothing daunted, Kabango de- 
cided to start the engine by 
going backwards down the hill. 
This, of course, was pure mad- 
ness. He could only see by 
leaning right out of the cabin, 
and in that position could not 
possibly manage the gears and 
pedals. It was sheer agony 
to watch (as I did from the 
road). The first time the Dodge 
stopped on the brink of the 
right-hand drop. The second 
time it stopped on the brink of 
the left-hand drop. The third 
time it was only a eucalyptus 
tree that stopped it at all—but 
by some miracle the engine had 
started. 

If I had had any sense at that 
moment I would have pushed 
Kabango out of the driver’s 
seat and driven myself. But I 
had not. I climbed in meekly 
beside him and we started. 
His idea now was to go so fast 
for the rest of the way that the 
engine could not stop. And he 
- did. We scraped bushes on the 
left and trees on the right; we 
lurched and veered and swayed; 
and I divided my time between 
praying and making quite in- 
effectual grabs at the wheel. 
When we finally drew up at 
Kisoro I was a mental wreck 
and had decided that the only 
safe way to travel in Africa was 
either to walk or to fly. 

After that shocking drive 
Kisoro seemed to be the most 
peaceful place on earth. Birds 
sang; the sun shone; black 
children gazed at me; and 
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Kabango had once again dis- 
appeared. It was perhaps ten 
minutes before I began to wonder 
whether perhaps Kisoro was 
not a little too peaceful. There 
was nothing there except a few 
mud huts and a_ weighing- 
machine, and no sign at all of 
the promised motor vehicle 
to take me the remaining forty- 
nine miles to Kabale. 

However, the Customs Officer, 
who had been summoned from 
somewhere down the road, was 
fairly reassuring. He said that 
the bus generally turned up 
sooner or later; and after I had 
convinced him that I had nothing 
to declare, he gave me some 
much-needed coffee and biscuits, 
a courtesy I had never received 
from a Customs official before. 

An hour later, about one 
o’clock in the afternoon, the bus 
came chugging up the road. 
This time it was a Bedford, 
with a kind of cattle-truck body. 
It was crammed with Africans, 
and the carrier on the roof 
was heavily loaded with crates, 
bicycles, bunches of bananas, 
petrol tins, and other forms of 
luggage peculiar to Africa. The 
Customs official introduced me 
to the proprietor and driver, an 
Indian called Hari Singh. There 
were no Indians in the Congo, 
and rather too many in Uganda 
and Kenya; but I was very 
glad to see this one. He was 
@ man of mature years, and 
probably the father of a large 
family as well as the owner of 
the bus. 

It was another hour before 
we started, and this time I was 
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on the left of the driver. That 
was one indication that we 
were now on British territory. 
Another was that instead of 
avenues of trees along the 
road, there were grassy banks. 
Having started, we stopped 
within fifty yards, and Hari 
Singh went for a cup of tea 
and a long chat at an Indian 
store, which had the inevitable 
Singer sewing-machine on the 
verandah. Starting again, we 
were held up within a quarter 
of a mile by a native waving 
® slip of paper. Hari Singh 
was postman, telegraph boy, 
messenger, carrier, delivery- 
man, a8 well as everything else, 
and these stops continued all 
the way to Kabale. 

They were, however, less fre- 
quent once we began to climb 
up into the hills. The hills 


seemed innocent enough from 
the low ground at Kisoro, but 


they were very far from that. 
Soon we were on a genuine 
Alpine road, beautifully graded 
and engineered, but with a 
sheer drop of thousands of feet 
round the hairpin bends. I 
would have died many times if 
Kabango had been at the wheel, 
but Hari Singh never gave me 
any anxiety and I was able to 
enjoy the scenery again. Down 
below there were lakes every- 
where ; and the higher we got, 
the higher did Muhavura loom 
above us. It was no wonder 
that its name meant “ The one 
who shows the way.” 

The crest was the Kanaba 
gap at just under 8000 feet. 
From there we plunged down in 
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a series of hairpin bends into a 
valley and immediately began to 
climb up again. Bananas grew 
at the bottom; maize and 
beans and cassava on the 
terraced slopes. Above that 
there was wattle and cypress, 
then thick bamboo forest. 
Finally at the top there were 
fields of pyrethrum, and at the 
very highest point a few thatched 
native huts, a fire with smoke 
rising straight into the sky, and 
@ young woman standing against 
the skyline with a baby at her 
breast. 

Ahead the hills were more 
rounded now and smoother and 
lower. Soon we were down 
among the maize again, with 
Lake Bunyonyi glittering in the 
distance ; then we turned right 
and went up a gentle winding 
valley which, except for some 
vagaries in the vegetation, might 
have been a glen I know in 
Angus. Already we could see 
Kabale ahead on its rounded 
hill, with its dark cypresses and 
white houses and green lawns. 
Five minutes more and we drew 
up at the post office, and the 
green lawns turned out to be a 
golf course with the most beauti- 
ful springy turf. 

The whole journey from Kisoro 
had cost me eight-and-sixpence, 
and it was the best eight-and- 
sixpence-worth I have ever 
had. One anxiety remained: 
there was only one hotel. As 
at Goma, I had not booked a 
room, and there was not another 
hotel for two hundred miles. 
Slightly worried, I walked across 
the ninth fairway with a boy 
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carrying my luggage on his 
head ; and there was the hotel, 
a thatched one-storey building 
with sleeping-cottages scattered 
around in the garden, which was 
full of very English flowers as 
well as wattle and eucalyptus. 

Having unearthed the manager, 
I asked nervously if I could 
have @ room. 

“Why, of course you can 
have a room,” he replied at 
once. ‘Several rooms if you 
like. And would you like apricot 
jam or strawberry for tea ? ”’ 

He showed me into one of 
the neat little cottages. It was 
getting on for six then, and I 
had been on the road since 
seven in the morning. So while 


he went on to order the tea, 
I flung myself down on the 
bed, quite drunk with the ex- 
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citements I had had and the 
splendours I had seen. 

It was while I was lying 
there that I heard a little 
whisper in my ear— 

‘* Better make sure of that 
apricot jam. Time’s getting on, 
you know.” 

I opened my eyes slowly and 
there was the Gremlin in a 
smart blue uniform offering me 
a cup of tea. He had grown 
and improved in looks during 
the night. In fact, it wasn’t 
the Gremlin at all. It was 
the charming air hostess, and, 
although she had no apricot 
jam to go with the tea, she was 
telling me that we would be 
at Malta in less than twenty 
minutes. 

Happy landing! 
Gremlin ! 


Kind little 
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THE CURTAIN’S EDGE. 


BY J. M. N. 


He looked incredibly poor, 
even in this poor world; but 
there was a curious inner light 
or hope about him—that strange- 
ness that marks the man who 
follows some _ will-o’-the-wisp 
leading him from the beaten 
track of thought. In fact, his 
mind was on buried treasure. 

“Don’t you remember me?” 
he said. 

I groped back slowly through 
the war years. Rumania? 
Turkey? Cyprus? Palestine ? 
Egypt?—a dozen countries 
where fugitive Greeks might 
have  forgathered. Where ? 
Oh where? He was too old 
and frail to have been a soldier, 


and he had none of the restless, 
hunted look of those who had 


been recently refugees. Before 
the war! Ah, he laughed. Had 
I not gone to his village, as 
now. Had he not asked my 
help, as now. And help for 
the same purpose. I was 
utterly bemused, then rough 
laughter broke out in the 
motor-boat. 

“Kissed by God! Poor 
fellow!” They tapped their 
heads. 

He was used to laughter 
against himself, and he shrugged 
it off as he pressed down over 
me. 

Could you find me a Con- 
sul?” Here was a lead into 
the past. 

‘*A Consul?” memory quick- 


ened; years ago someone had 
demanded a Consul. 

* Yes, some honest Consul. 
English better. You must know 
I am a very rich man indeed! 
I lived an hour by steamer 
from Istambul. Fine, fat 
country ; not like this, where 
grapes suckle on stones. When 
we Greeks were sent away from 
Turkey I could not carry my 
fortune with me, so I buried it 
by Paul’s Cape. There is an 
olive tree with a nail driven 
into the trunk, facing the sea. 
I buried it there in high stony 
ground a full metre deep. There 
were twelve thousand golden 
pounds, and as many olive trees 
just there. Think with what 
comfort this servant of God 
could live if I had them here! 
But how to get them? Only a 
Consul could do it.” 

The people in the boat stared 
at him. Nobody laughed; for 
golden pounds are golden pounds 
in our world where life is based 
on the lack of them. Only the 
boatman seemed amused, but 
he came from the same village 
and had grown from a small 
boy on the tradition of those 
pounds. 

“It is difficult for me to get 
@ passport to go,” said the man. 
“Those who came as refugees 
from Turkey find it hard to 
get permission to go back even 
for a few days, and for a 
place so far out from Istambul, 
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impossible! If a Consul could 
find someone to get them, I have 
@ sea captain who will bring 
them out.” 

Here loud laughter did break 
out. The idea of such a 
sea captain was too fantastic 
for most people, though they 
expected honesty from an 
Englishman, even an unknown 
one. 

‘*He will eat them,’ they 
cried, “‘ and sail in his ship far 
away from these seas—and why 
not?” 

He flushed a little under the 
laughter, which was incredulous 
rather than unkind. Then he 
sprang upright, and, tearing at 
his threadbare clothing, cried 
out— 

“See what is left to me! 
Rags! How unfortunate is he 
who has no nails to scratch 
himself with! Na! I am that 
unfortunate man, and I have 
twelve thousand golden pounds 
under Turkish stones!” 

“Perhaps houses are built 
over it. Perhaps the olive tree 
has blown down,” I said. 

I pulled out a pencil and 
notebook. There is something 
soothing in the written word, 
and the man was comforted. 

The boat lurched over rollers 
and pitched steeply to and fro, 
and now and then the engine 
gave a stutter that filled every- 
one with uneasy doubts. The 
sun blazed down. We wallowed, 
full of ammunition intended for 
an isolated army outpost, far 
too much for our overstrained 
engine. Then someone took the 
sail that served as an awning 
and hoisted it to help us along. 
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This gave us full sunshine, and 
two or three sea-sick women, 
returning to their villages, col- 
lapsed under heavy coats drawn 
over their heads to shelter them 
from the heat. 

A couple of lambs were thrown 
in at the last moment, and I 
untied their feet as they lay 
panting. They then roamed 
the boat, dipping into food 
baskets and taking full toll. 
I was glad they were lambs and 
not goats, for our world deals 
more kindly with lambs. Some- 
one had fat lobsters wooed 
from the sea the night before 
by lighted flares. They were 
wrapped in wet grass and sacks, 
with only their long moustaches 
sticking out, and every now and 
then a boy poured water over 
them to keep them alive. There 
were two monks in the boat and 
a number of soldiers. The sea 
we lurched over was swarming 
with fish; big monsters leapt 
out of it; little ones broke 
surface and skipped over it; 
one saw mackerel in full spate ; 
swordfish; tunny; dolphins 
wheeled, and twice the round 
head of a huge turtle raised 
itself to stare in astonishment 
at us from the top of a tall 
rough neck. For three or four 
years this sea had been innocent 
of fishing-boats, for the police 
had taken them to stop the 
movements of andartes. The 
only fishing was that done 
illegally by taking the tall yellow 
mallow, called flomas in our 
world, beating it until the milky 
sap ran easily from the bruised 
stems, then tying it in small 
bundles and lowering it into the 
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niches in the rocks undersea. 
Nets were stretched round the 
rocks to prevent a getaway by 
panicky fish, and after a few 
moments doped fish began to 
flounder on the surface of the 
sea, and hundreds of small fish 
died. But owing to the absence 
of boats, flomas fishing was 
limited to the rocky shore. We 
passed islands, and _ startled 
hundreds of nesting pigeons, 
which took the air like swifts 
from high places, then dashed 
back again, crowding and push- 
ing each other on the ledges ; 
the movements of hunters had 
ceased as had the fishing, and 
80 we crept through a hunters’ 
paradise. 

‘When this is over and we 
have peace we may eat for a 
few years,” cried a soldier at 
the sight of the pigeons. ‘“‘ Now 
this servant of God fasts, for 
he has no bread.” 

This appealed to the com- 
pany, and they cried out— 

“ Yes, yes, that is true. If 
the Colonel would let us go 
close to the shore you would 
see too many birds: partridge, 
quail. Oh po! Everything!” 

The Colonel laughed and 
waved the boat on. Those 
lovely wooded slopes, those 
taller mountains clothed with 
forests of beech and oak; with 
watercourses pricked out by 
broad-leaved plane trees; with 
chestnuts, their prickly green- 
sheathed burden of nuts weigh- 
ing their branches; this was 
andarte country, and armed men 
lay watching our laboured pas- 
sage through the rough seas, 
fingers itching on the triggers 
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lest our engine break down and 
we drift into range. 

“ You will be the first foreigner 
to go through this way in 
eighteen months,” the Colonel 
said, moving over beside me 
and fingering his conversation 
beads. “TI leave you at the first 
port we come to; my men will 
pick you up at the third stop. 
They will remain with you until 
you are back in the boat again. 
What heat!” 


My journey had begun the 
day before just where the Via 
Ignatia enters Salonika—that 
old, old highway that leads 
from Rome to Constantinople ; 
the bait, so some people believe, 
that lured Mussolini to look 
East and venture on a trial of 
strength with Greece. It was 
the highway which carried the 
Roman legionaries East, and 
then West again ; which flowed, 
and turned, and dipped across 
country ; which had broken the 
hearts of more armies than any 
other road since man took unto 
himself the first stone weapon 
and went forth with conquest 
in his heart—armies that had 
conquered ; were vanquished ; 
perished ; hag-ridden with mos- 
quitoes. Nobody could stond 
unmoved remembering the iong 
past of that road. 

A bus-driver, huge for a 
Greek, received me with en- 
thusiasm. He had known me 
in pre-war days. He was still 
on the same road! 

“How is the road?” 

“Not so bad. Have 
beer for the journey ? 
to me.” 


you 
Give it 
It disappeared into a 
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small round tank full of ice let 
into the car’s floor. Bottles of 
lemonade, fizzy and sweet, sticky 
and thirst-making but dear to 
his own heart, were packed into 
it. He made room for my beer. 
The bus was not very full; the 
times were not for travelling. 
He carried mails to the Curtain’s 
edge, and those who had busi- 
ness urgent enough to make the 
risk worth while went with 
sorrow. There were soldiers and 
policemen, and some men who 
had business. 

The bus door was locked and 
all luggage except mine was 
searched. 

“ English ? All right.’ 

They let me into the bus to 
find the seat I liked, while 
all the baggage of the other 
travellers was toothcombed for 
bombs or weapons. Those who 
had knives handed them over. 
No chances were taken, and a 
knife is as much a lethal weapon 
as a gun. They were locked up 
and would be given back at the 
journey’s end. Papers were 
scrutinised. Here mine was 
waved aside with a grand ges- 
ture, but it had taken me a full 
three weeks to get! 

We pushed off, and then 
began to eat; for it was a long 
run and the hour was mid-day. 
Everyone dived into paper par- 
cels and bags. This man had 
fried fish, and offered me some. 
[ had cheese sandwiches and 
boiled eggs and returned the 
compliment. Those who had 
ties took them off and hung 
them from the _ side-racks ; 
collars were opened. Fruit 
tinged the air with its aroma. 
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Someone had wine. Each of us 
carried a loaf of bread, for we 
were going where bread was not. 

We ran beside a big lake, 
empty of boats but full of 
birds. Boats had been drawn 
from it by the police to stop 
andarte movements from one side 
to the other. The other side 
borders high mountains which run 
into the northern neighbours’ 
countries, from whence come 
those armed men who distribute 
themselves through the moun- 
tain regions of this part of 
Greece and direct operations ; 
who seize and train the boys and 
girls they capture; who burn 
villages and carry off small 
children. Partridges, lately left 
to breed in peace, scuttled with 
whirring wings across our path. 
A turkey-breeder watched thou- 
sands of tiny birds with the 
help of a score of turkey hens, 
which seemed specially trained 
to foster the chicks. 

The bus, a new post-war one, 
lurched and strained in and out 
of pot-holes in a manner that 
left us wondering if ordinary 
bolts could grip it together 
much longer. Here and there 
the road was blown by mines. 
The huge shoulders of the driver 
immediately in front of me 
lurched with the bus. We were 
stopped several times. Police 
points. Papers checked—mine 
waved aside. An armed guard 
climbed into place, before and 
behind; tommy-guns bounced 
on their knees. Dogs shrieked 
excitement ; pale lively children 
clustered round like flies. Buses 
were & novelty to them. They 
had the wrinkled, anxious faces 
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of those who had never known a 
full stomach; they had sores ; 
but how lively and bright they 
were in spite of their skinniness! 
We flew along a stretch of good 
road, then once more pot-holes, 
and we were running along the 
shores of a second lake which 
wound its way like a broad 
river through two high moun- 
tain ranges; one the range 
between us and our northern 
neighbours, and one the last 
stand of andartes in this part of 
the world. This was a range 
fully forested. Villages hung 
out of high places; balanced 
on cliffs. Roads and tracks 


leapt down it through gorges 
with hidden watercourses, There 
were vast burnt patches where 
pursued and pursuers had made 
fire their ally, and the forest that 
had nursed and fed those villages 


through the long centuries would 
do so no more. 

A patrol appeared suddenly 
out of a thicket— 

‘* Mines ahead! Stop! 
cannot ford the river ! ”’ 

There was a long anxious 
conversation with the driver, 
punctuated with gestures and 
flourishes. The armed guards 
entered into it with spirit. We 
would have to climb over a 
blown bridge, if we could. Could 
the bus do it? It could but 
try. 

Before the war a fine bridge 
had spanned this river, but the 
Germans destroyed it. Gurkhas 
under the British army’s brief 
régime, before the King returned 
to Greece, had put up a Bailey 
bridge, as they had done through- 
out Northern Greece ; andartes 


You 
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had blown that bridge, making 
it unsafe but just possible for a 
jeep. We lunged at it at right 
angles and climbed up on to it, 
a huge modern bus with so few 
inches to spare on either side 
that it must have looked as if 
it overhung. We bumped and 
waddled over a sharp edge, 
again taking the road at right 
angles, then crashed through a 
light thicket of blackberries with 
white dust settling on their 
glossy black and red fruit. Once 
on the road again, the driver 
opened up his ice-box and the 
guard reached for lemonade. 

Then on again. 

At intervals gaunt, tattered, 
armed figures rose up from the 
roadside shouting for news- 
papers, and all who had them 
threw them out. These men 
wore arm-bands, two broad blue- 
and-white stripes, to show they 
were King’s men guarding the 
road. They were the M.A.Y.s, 
who keep the communica- 
tions open, and who at night 
guard their own villages and 
homes from andartes. They are 
peasants who have become the 
backbone of defence in remote 
places in these grim times, and 
when one knows the lives they 
lead and the hardships they go 
through, one begins dimly to 
understand the stuff that Greek 
mountain men are made of. 
They have no hours—every hour 
of the twenty-four is theirs to 
be on the alert; they lie out 
in all weathers; their food, a 
loaf of bread; their comfort, a 
coarse home-woven hair cape ; 
their defence, and the world’s, 
» gun. If they give little 
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quarter, they expect none. 
When the history of these times 
comes to be written they will 
be forgotten, but they have done 
more than their full share. 

A band of woodcutters sud- 
denly rode into view. They 
looked like prisoners, for they 
were heavily guarded both by 
soldiers and M.A.Y.s. Some 
sat on top of their loads, some 
ran at the side. The mules 
and donkeys were lean and wiry, 
but hardy enough. This is how 
wood reaches the outer world 
from the Curtain’s very fringe 
where it is hewn. It is chopped 
and brought in under heavy 
guard. I wondered how many 
lives had been lost in the gather- 
ing of it each year. 

The two ranges pressed close 
together at the end of the 


second lake, and a rapid river 


tore through, curling beauti- 
fully between shading trees and 
shrubs. Before plunging into 
this gorge, on our final lap to 
the little town where we would 
spend the night, we ran through 
two villages. The first pressed 
back into foothills in andarte 
country. It was one of the 
most bullet-splattered villages 
I had seen in Greece, that still 
stood. One could not fit one’s 
hand between the holes torn in 
the outer walls. Even the 
inner walls of houses and cafés 
nearer the mountains were 
pitted, showing how often run- 
ning fights must have taken 
place in café or house, barn or 
shed. Tobacco fields lay flat 
under the sun; for this was 
tobacco country, and already 
women and children sat thread- 
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ing leaves ready to hang in the 
frames to dry. Young widows 
in their teens carried baskets of 
leaves, or stooped over plants 
stripping the fields of their 
wealth, or turned the heavy 
frames where the threaded leaves 
hung. It was a village of very 
young widows, and so was the 
next, which was nearer the 
main road and less exposed to 
raids. This second village was 
also a strong-point, and we 
guessed that people now slept 
sounder in their beds than for- 
merly. The air was laden with 
the hot scent of tobacco. 

In the gorge barbed wire 
appeared on all sides. There 
were solid concrete block-houses, 
but the driver was disinclined 
to linger and sped through the 
shaded valley as if the devil was 
on his heels. It was a place 
made for ambushes. Our guards 
straightened their backs and 
jerked their guns towards them; 
we were more watchful, but 
nobody seemed put out or nerv- 
ous; it was too much part of 
their life. 

The closer we got to the sea 
the more heavily guarded did 
the road become, until we felt 
we were moving through an 
army. The Germans had picked 
this place as one of the possi- 
bilities for an Allied landing, 
and so the entanglements and 
strong-points commanded ex- 
cellent positions for defence and 
overlooked every stretch of road 
or stony mountain path. 

As we neared the town, ani- 
mals of all sorts travelied 
towards it too—sheep, goats, 
cattle, donkeys, mules, horses, 


~ 
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flowing down the tracks; de- 
bouching from clumps of trees. 
The dust, like a fog, blurred 
their movements. The bus 
screamed horned protest; jerked 
in and out of ruts; thrust its 
nose between packed animals— 
screeching, screeching. 

Little ragged children jumped 
through the animals, shouting, 
shaking sticks, their hair like 
tangled sheep’s wool, thick with 
dust; their eyebrows dusty. 
Great dogs barked and occa- 
sionally sprang into view above 
the leaping waves of arimals. 
The bells of the goat-leaders 
peeled out: rattle, rattle, clang, 
clang. Great goat-leaders with 
long turned-back horns leapt 
and stamped and sneezed. They 
were all part of thousands of 
animals refugees. The gorge 
widened out. We slipped over 


a@ heavily guarded bridge into 
more open country. We turned 
at right angles to our northern 
neighbours, the sea on one side, 
the mountain haunt of the 


andartes on the other. Here was 
lush country entangled in barbed 
wire. Gardens were set about 
by it. High green corn; toma- 
toes; peppers; seseme; cotton; 
tobacco ready for stripping ; 
beans on high poles, succulent 
and green. Fig trees, peach 
trees, pomegranates weighed 
with red fruit; fruits for all 
seasons. High yellow artichoke 
flowers aglow. The leaping river 
burbled through all this; but 
the road was like a cattle 
race, and we crawled slowly 
until we were forced through 
a bottleneck on to an open 
space round the town and shaded 
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with trees. Plane trees, green 
grass, and geese. 

Half a dozen hill villages were 
‘in refuge’ in that small town. 
Every house had a full quota of 
refugees, and a village of canvas 
had sprung up under the trees. 
A blacksmith had his anvil 
under a plane tree, and plied 
his trade, a tiny boy blowing 
the bellows. A woman spun 
sacking she had unravelled; 
another wove that same thread 
from sacking into winter bed- 
coverings. They had dyed their 
yarn into brilliant scarlet from 
kermes, gathered from the scrub 
oak on the hills—that ancient 
dye from pregnant female in- 
sects, believed to this day by 
the peasants to be the berry of 
the scrub it grows on. It was 
of great commercial value to 
the ancients, and used to ransom 
kings. It may even have been 
the purple of Lydia, but that is 
my own idea. 

A funeral moved past us: an 
officer had been blown up on 
his own mine while inspecting 
the town defences. 

The District Commander I 
had known in civilian life in 
former years. He was a tall 
Colonel and would arrange for 
my journey the following morn- 
ing in an ammunition boat. 
[ sipped coffee while he told me 
stories that made me shudder, 
and which if known would stiffen 
world opinion against the an- 
dartes. He clicked conversation 
beads through his fingers as he 
spoke, in the fashion of our 
world. He intended to travel 
part way with me. 


I could not walk off the 
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beaten path ; whenever I started 
to do so someone hurried forward 
to guide me. 

** Mines! Keep to the road!” 

I ended, like everyone else, 
by sitting watching time pass 
at a café overlooking moun- 
tains and sea, under the great 
trees. Others sat at the café; 
soldiers off duty ; andartes who 
had surrendered and waited to 
return to their own villages. 
They dared not move out of the 
circle of the town lest they be 
captured by their own side. 
That meant death of the most 
painful kind. Nobody spoke to 
them. Girls who surrendered 
were taken care of by towns- 
women until their families could 
come and get them. The pris- 


oners were somewhere behind 
the scenes under guard. 

The woman who kept the café 
sat down to gossip. She pointed 


out a limp-looking youth. 

“The unfortunate. He was 
an andarte, of this town, but he 
surrendered. He does not dare 
to move away from this spot. 
Three days ago his mother and 
little sister of ten took the goat 
to the forest at the back, where 
all the world goes every day; 
but they were caught by andartes 
and cut up in pieces and left 
there beside the goat, in revenge 
for that boy. So he has a 
sorrow, the unfortunate one!” 

** Was he a genuine andarte?” 

‘“* And who knows that? He 
was a foolish one. It was no 
use talking to him. Many a 
time I have heard his father 
say: ‘ Remember, the egg is 
never where the cackling is, and 
all this fuss and trouble means 
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much bigger people are in it 
than we poor little Greeks. 
Only it is our blood that is 
being spilt. And how true! 
Keep quiet and watch your own 
work, I say.” 

“Did he go himself, or was 
he captured ? ” 

“He got a black letter. But 
how many of us got that! You 
see, when we thought we were 
against the Germans and help- 
ing to win the war we were all 
in the resistance movement. 
And then we found it was not 
one movement, but many; and 
as fast as the English were 
dropped in to help, why, others 
came in too, down through the 
northern neighbours, and they 
set Greek against Greek. Then 
we got out of it as quickly as 
we could ; and many of us were 
killed, for we had no guns, and 
they had. The Government was 
not strong enough to help us 
then, not as they do now. 
Our names had all been written 
down, and you know what that 
means. Those people never left 
us alone. They burnt the little 
villages ; they murdered whom 
they caught, and they went 
down those lists and sent black 
letters to boys and girls they 
wanted to help them fight and 
raid. The letters told them 
they would be killed, and their 
families too, and their houses 
burnt if they were caught. Many 
went from fright, and that boy 
among them.” 

We stared across the sea to 
the lovely horizon heaped with 
mountains; broken with capes 
and islands; wonderful indeed, 
but slimy with blood. 
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** We have a saying in Greece,” 
she said, “‘Let my mother 
hold me, even if she holds me 
upside down.’” She laughed. 
“Tt is like that now. Why 
don’t we Greeks pick up our 
skirts and run, and run, and 
run, all together into some other 
country, and never look back ? 
But no; we prefer to be held 
upside down, if it is Greece who 
holds us!” 

“That’s true,’ I said; and 
the Colonel at the other table 
near me agreed, underlining his 
statement with past history ; 
with stories of Ali Pasha, that 
rascal of the Napoleonic era, 
the one man in Europe who 
dared to defy Napoleon, but 
whose cruelties are remembered 
in Greece to this day. 

We were roused before dawn. 
Sweet Turkish coffee and our 
own bread; then we filed down 
to the shore and packed our- 
selves into a motor-boat loaded 
with ammunition, grain, fruit- 
baskets, fish - boxes, _ hides, 
barrels, guns, soldiers, monks, 
and finally the two lambs. 
Everyone was friendly, nobody 
grumbled. 

We ran towards a small, well- 
guarded town lying close to 
what had been a large and 
rather important mine in happier 
years. We could see the barbed- 
wire defences running up into 
the mountains beyond the mine 
shafts, cutting off a square of 
country pressed back into 
andarte - infested forests. The 
mines could not function, they 
had been wrecked by frequent 
attacks; for the policy of the 
andartes was to prevent people 
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from working; to create con- 
fusion by economic chaos. Half 
the houses were ruined; the 
other half sheltered not only 
the town’s inhabitants but fugi- 
tives from other places whose 
nerves had broken under the 
long strain. 

We saw a column of soldiers 
moving down the mountain- 
side towards the town. They 
crept away from two large 
villages which were under con- 
stant attack. These villages 
hung higher up in the moun- 
tains, and one was the birth- 
place of Aristotle. Both the 
villages and the road leading to 
them had been shorn of their 
glory of trees—cut down to stop 
ambushes. Undergrowth had 
been burnt with the same object 
in view, and fires had escaped 
and raced into fine old forests, 
burning them out completely. 
L was told to look at a patch of 
green trees; & green oasis in 
miles of ashes. The andartes 
had set the forest alight to burn 
the bodies of their victims. The 
flames reached that spot and 
surrounded it. All the world 
went out from their houses to 
watch; for it was on a point 
that could be seen from half a 
dozen villages. In that circle 
of trees was a small monastery, 
and the watchers believed that 
all the monks in it must perish, 
for the forest completely over- 
hung their monastery. 

“ But,” I was told, “ God 
thought otherwise, and made 
this sign to cheer the world and 
to show us that the andartes 
were not as big as God after 
all. And as we watched, the 
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fire ran madly all about the 
place in a circle. There was not 
one edge that was open. When 
it was completely surrounded 
the flames swept away from it 
over the burnt ground, as if 
blown back on all sides by a 
hurricane. And there were the 
living, green trees. A miracle!” 

Everyone looked across the 
stretch of sea towards the hills. 
There were the living, green 
trees indeed, a round tidy circle. 
Even the sea-sick women raised 
their heads and crossed them- 
selves. 

“Every day our world looks 
at it, and talks about it, for 
there is something we can really 
see. Even the andartes seem 
afraid to touch it now, and so 
we can look at the marvel every 
day.” 

We dropped the Colonel and 
some of the soldiers and ammuni- 
tion at the little town, then 
ran along the coast to my 
destination. The two monks 
came to life between ports 
and told the scandal that 
had befallen their world. 
How andartes, accompanied by 
twenty-five andartinas, had gone 
into Holy Athos itself and had 
captured the capital town of 
Karyes for a few brief hours, 
that town that had never seen 
the shadow of any female thing 
before, except the birds of God. 
They had even swaggered down 
the street of The Holy Ghost 
with cigarettes in their mouths, 
their legs thrust into soldiers’ 
trousers, their hands on knives 
at their waists. They had 
stripped gold facings from the 
Scriptures, but left the books, 
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saying: “These are more in 
your line than ours.” 

The two monks were visiting 
relations in the world to get 
over the shock of the andartinas’ 
visit. It seemed to me they 
had not chosen the best place ; 
for the town we hurried to had 
had its nights made lively with 
raiding parties for the best part 
of a year. 

The man who wanted me to 
produce a Consul for him stepped 
ashore after me and suggested 
I made his house mine; but I 
was bent on continuing the 
journey. He then offered a 
donkey to carry my things. 
I was to walk to a point where 
a Greek naval patrol boat would 
pick me up, for no boats moved 
at all on that farther sea. 

Three tall lithe boys in uni- 
form attached themselves to 
me; they were my armed guard. 
They would be my shadow for 
three days, until they handed 
me back into the boat again. 
They were cheerful boys and 
all came from the Greek islands. 
We clattered off with the bor- 
rowed donkey between two stout 
lines of barbed wire. Mines 
were laid on either side, and 
on the line of low hills at 
every few hundred metres were 
strong cement block-houses with 
soldiers and dogs. The spit of 
land between the two seas was 
flat and narrow. The soldiers 
shouted to my guards as we 
walked along. As everywhere 
else in Greece, the wild life had 
increased tenfold since the war, 
and presently the lean, huge 
dogs of one of the pill-boxes 
put up a hare. They raced 
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towards us, yammering and 
yapping. There was nothing 
we could do but dance and 
shout and wave in a frenzy. 
And this we did, hoping to 
turn them back from the mines 
they were charging down on. 
There was no time to flee, and 
no place to shelter in—in short, 
there was nothing to do. But 
the unexpected did happen, and 
suddenly hare and dogs wheeled 
back and charged towards the 
pill-boxes again—perhaps turned 
by us; perhaps not. We sat 
limply down on convenient rocks 
and mopped our sweating brows 
while we listened to the dogs 
giving tongue farther away. 
There was a tiny village in- 
side the defences that had been 
raided until it was at starvation 
level; it was crowded with 
refugees from mountain villages ; 
and it was crowded with dogs, 


both of its own breeding and 
those brought by the refugees. 
I have never before seen such 
massed packs of hungry, savage 


dogs. As we walked into the 
place they raved round us until 
my guards shot three, which 
were rent in pieces and devoured 
before they stopped kicking. 
A small puppy, attracted by the 
bedlam let loose by this act, 
was pounced on, and disappeared 
before it had time to scream a 
second time. There was little 
bread for children in the village 
and none for dogs, but the people 
were loath to part with them ; 
for they at least gave warning 
when raiding parties came, and 
what little food there was could 
be hidden. This _ particular 
village was, at the time of my 
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visit, defended by youths who 
had had arms issued to them, 
and who were very trigger happy. 
The least noise at night brought 
them pouring forth, and one 
could hear bullets zipping up 
side-streets. A curfew rang at 
dusk and no one ventured out 
after the boys rang the church 
bell. During my night there 
two youths did come into the 
village. They were unarmed, 
and said they had come to visit 
their own people who were ‘ in 
refuge’ there; but it was not 
the time to take risks, and the 
boys kept them prisoner until 
the police arrived in the morn- 
ing and carried them away. 

Next day I spoke to the 
mother of one of the boys who 
guarded the village. She said 
proudly, as well she might— 

“ He’s a little boy, but he 
can carry a gun. I would 
rather he did this than be 
carried off like those other poor 
boys. Sometimes I remember 
how young he is and then I 
take the bullets from him and 
lock them up in a box.” 

The boy laughed and patted 
his gun to show me that in 
spite of his mother’s occasional 
nerve-storms he had another 
source of supply. 

Then I sighted a man I had 
known a8 @ boy. He sitill 
limped from an injury he had 
had from a wild pig which tore 
off his heel. I had sewn on 
that heel years ago, but being 
an amateur I had made an 
uneven job of it. Perhaps this 
warped his character; for he 
had gone to the mountains and 
in course of time had become 
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an andarte captain. He was 
now back, having surrendered 
when things became too hot 
in his part of the world. He 
looked sheepish when he saw 
me, then came forward and 
grasped my hand. Here was a 
situation difficult to describe. 
The village had lived in terror 
of him for two years or more. 
He had instigated the carrying 
off of children; he knew where 
food stores were; where cattle 
were hidden; he had caused 
murder if he had never com- 
mitted it; yet here he was 
back because he had surrendered, 
and because people far away in 
distant countries lifted up their 
voices and demanded gentling 
these people with gloved hands. 
Some of the villagers muttered 
as he talked to me; others 
who were his relations spoke 
loudly, saying how good it had 
been for the village that he had 
been captain; for he had at 
least spared it from a possible 
end by fire. The man himself, 
having got over the first shy- 
ness of the approach, sat down 
squarely opposite me at the 
café table and unburdened him- 
self. He was afraid to leave 
the village and go to his fields 
at the back lest andartes find 
him and kill him in revenge for 
surrendering, so he told me he 
must take a wife so that his 
mother-in-law could look after 
his fields. 

““Who will marry you now?” 
I asked. He admitted that he 
might find it difficult, unless he 
took someone from another vil- 
lage. I then asked him a little 
about life on the mountains. 
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He said they had begun with 
strict moral codes, but in iso- 
lated groups this often relaxed. 
There was a form of marriage. 
They never hesitated to kill 
their own people if their laws 
were broken. That was why so 
many villages which the world 
counted left were burnt out, 
and why families akin to andartes 
were often killed. That was to 
revenge themselves as horribly 
as possible on the weak-knee’d, 
and to make men think a long 
time before surrendering. It 
was also to terrify captured 
boys and girls into remaining 
with them. He admitted that 
the Government forces led them 
a terrible life. They were always 
being moved on from one hide- 
out to another—chivied and 
chased. He regretted the atti- 
tude of his fellow villagers. He 
had done them no _ personal 
physical harm. Here the people 
who listened began to cat-call 
and jeer at him, showing what 
they thought of it all. He said 
it was a bad feeling to see your 
own relations walk down dis- 
tant streets rather than pass 
your house. And, he grew 
tearful, he might never get 
work again; but if he returned 
to the mountains he ran a risk 
from both sides. 

A sponge-diver I had known 
sighted me; tears of joy 
bounced out of his eyes and 
down his rough brown cheeks. 
He caught octopus for a living, 
but now that the police had 
drawn his boat on to the shore 
and taken away the bottom 
boards he could not go to sea. 
He reeked of octopus. He was 
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thin, and short and wiry, and 
his feet were as brown as the 
earth. He ran to his boat, 
which was his storehouse, dived 
into it, and brought forth the 
biggest and most perfect sponge 
T have seen. 

“Yours!” he cried. “I 
wondered why the Virgin put it 
into my hand. Now I know!” 
He spat at the andarte. 

“Go! What business have 
you here with honest people! 
Are you not ashamed?” The 
andarte got up, looking hang- 
dog, at last. “ Quickly! You 
are slow enough to be marrying 
your mother ! ” 

The sponge-diver shook my 
hand up and down and patted 
it, laughing for joy of the 
meeting. 

“That is the way to talk to 
those people!” he cried. “ If 
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I told you all I knew of that 
one, you would think I was 
telling lies!” 

Three or four looking on 
laughed at that; for there is 
seldom an occasion when you 
cannot raise a laugh in Greece, 
and now that times are better- 
ing, moods incline to be merrier; 
but at that moment a woman 
walked towards us, dragging an 
unwilling goat on a length of 
rope. She was going to peg 
him out to feed. 

“What is there to laugh 
at?’ she demanded, stopping 
in front of me. “I have seen 
my own sister cut in bits and 
thrown in the streets for the 
dogs!” A deep melancholy 
settled on us, a melancholy not 
easy to lift. 

It is like that at the Curtain’s 
edge. 
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COMMENT. 


“ There’s some say that we wan, 
Some say that they wan, 
Some say that nane wan at a’, man.” 


THE survivors of either army 
at Sheriffmuir may have found 
some consolation in the result 
of the battle; but at the head- 
quarters of the two leading 
parties — whatever may have 
been the public professions— 
very little satisfaction was to 
be seen on the evening of 24th 
February. During the last days 
of the contest, both sides had 
been indulging themselves in 
some quiet optimism. One 
Labour minister, whose judg- 
ments are usually shrewd, was 
confidently telling his friends 
that the majority for the Govern- 
ment would be not less than 


seventy and might be as much 


as one hundred; and some of 
the better -informed Conserva- 
tives were talking of a very 
similar result the other way 
round. So high was the ex- 
pectation and so cheerless by 
comparison was the result. 
Labour, after a few hours of 
premature exhilaration, emerged 
with an exiguous majority over 
all parties; and since, as it 
were, it holds the battleground, 
it may claim to be technically 
the victor ; although the victory 
is definitely of the Pyrrhic 
variety. The dimensions of a 
working majority have never 
been precisely determined, partly 
because so much depends on 
the loyalty and discipline of the 
Party and on the efficiency of 
the Whips. In the lobbies a 


Government is always on the 
defensive; the Opposition always 
has the initiative. The Opposi- 
tion can choose the issue and 
the hour when it will throw all 
its strength into a division, 
whereas the Government must 
be ready at all times to repel 
attack. When the majority is 
only eight or nine, the strain 
on Ministers and back-benchers 
will become almost intolerable. 
The absences of Ministers at 
overseas conferences may be- 
come impossible and will cer- 
tainly need to be drastically 
curtailed. As for the private 
member, he will be unable to 
leave Westminster without a 
pair; he will not dare to make 
® journey outside the country ; 
he will not even be able to 
afford the luxury of illness. 
And all the time the Opposition 
Whips will be exploiting the 
situation, perhaps refusing pairs 
which could have been accepted, 
preparing skilful ambushes for 
the unguarded moment, and 
resting their men when no plot 
is afoot. In such a state of 
affairs, even if Ministers can 
look forward now to a further 
period of office, this is likely to 
be both brief and precarious. 
Two or three unfavourable bye- 
elections, or an influenza epi- 
demic, or a fit of sulks among 
the private members, and all 
will be in jeopardy. 


The Conservatives, on the 
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other hand, were nearly as dis- 
appointed as were their op- 
ponents. To the end they were 
hoping for at least a working 
majority, and it is not really 
much compensation to them to 
go back to Westminster as a 
minority with substantially in- 
creased numbers. It is the 
majority that matters; and 
they must stomach the un- 
welcome fact that so far they 
have made very little impression 
on the solid Socialist vote in 
the Midlands and the industrial 
North. Until they have won 
back some of their lost ground 
in these areas, they can hardly 
look for office. In the North 
certainly, as in South Wales, 
the bad years of the ‘thirties 
are still throwing long shadows. 
The older men remember the 
days of unemployment, when 


they found themselves living 
first in a Depressed and later 
in a Scheduled area, the change 
in name making little difference 
to their plight. The present full 
employment may be attributed 
to the war or to American aid, 


as much as to the merits of 
the Government, but the Social- 
ists naturally get some of the 
credit for the achievement, just 
as in the ‘thirties the Con- 
servatives got most of the dis- 
credit for the prevailing distress. 
The effect may wear off in time. 
The children of Israel eventu- 
ally got tired of being reminded 
of the miseries of Egyptian 
bondage and even had nostalgic 
hankerings for its fleshpots. 
The Wilderness soon lost any 
charm it once had and the 
Promised Land began to seem 
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Jess and less of a real land and 
more and more of a politician’s 
promise. The people of the 
North and Midlands may come 
in time to a similar frame of 
mind. At least they are un- 
likely to be content for forty 
years with the rationing and 
controls of the Wilderness. 

The Conservatives and Social- 
ists may wrangle about the 
precise significance of the 
returns. They may conjure 
with figures and produce promis- 
ing mandates out cf unlikely 
hats; but the Liberals have 
not even the qualified satis- 
faction of having something to 
argue about. Whichever Party 
may have won, they have un- 
deniably lost. They have come 
out of the contest no stronger 
than they were when they went 
into it; and they went into it 
with very little adipose tissue 
to shed. The battleground is 
littered with the bodies of bright 
young men who, a fortnight or 
so before polling, descended 
hopefully upon constituencies, 
some of which had not even 
seen a Liberal candidate for 
twenty years. The result was 
very much what anyone, except 
the pundits of the Reform Club, 
would have expected it to be. 
The Liberals not only lost their 
fight, most of them lost their 
deposits, and the regrets of the 
underwriters who accepted so 
large @ share of the financial 
risk ean only be less poignant 
than the regrets of the Liberal 
leaders. Almost as mortifying 
to the latter as the actual losses 
must have been a gain like 
that at Huddersfield, where the 
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Liberal was returned by the 
aid of one of those pacts with 
the local Conservatives which 
the Party headquarters so 
roundly condemned. 

The truth is that the result 
of the election is not a decision, 
but something very like a dead- 
lock, and at the moment it is 
difficult to see how the King’s 
Government will be carried on. 
In the new Parliament no Party 
will be able to manage the 
country’s business, except in a 
very restricted fashion. In such 
circumstances one of two things 
will happen. Either there will 
be another dissolution fairly soon 
or there will be a coalition ; 
and if neither Conservatives nor 
Socialists are ready as yet to 
contemplate a coalition, the 


people will probably be asked 
for a second opinion before the 


year is out. What will bappen 
then is an interesting specula- 
tion, the only certainty being 
that the Liberals will not again 
commit the expensive folly of 
putting up 475 candidates and 
forfeiting more than _ three 
hundred deposits. 

The Prime Minister has made 
some changes in the side which 
will have to meet the challenges 
of the coming months. Con- 
trary to expectation, Mr Bevin, 
whose health caused such 
anxiety at Colombo in January, 
stays at the Foreign Office. If 
the Socialists had come back 
with a working majority, he 
might have retired to a less 
exacting position, but as the 
new Parliament is unlikely to 
last two years he is ready to 
see it out. Dr Dalton’s pro- 
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motion—if it is promotion—to 
be Minister of Town and Country 
Planning was a surprise, since he 
was reputed a candidate for the 
Ministry ef Defence. Town and 
Country Planning may be a 
little better than the Duchy of 
Lancaster, but is still a long 
way down from the Treasury. 
Mr Shinwell moves into Mr 
(now Lord) Alexander’s shoes, 
chiefly because, with a sizable 
following in the Party, he had 
to move up somewhere. Mr 
Strachey’s departure from the 
Ministry of Food was inevitable ; 
and nowadays the luckless War 
Office appears to be the Stellen- 
bosch for unsuccessful politi- 
cians. The descent of Mr Noel 
Baker from a Cabinet to a non- 
Cabinet post, and the disappear- 
ance of Mr Woodburn from 
the Scottish Office, were neither 
unexpected nor unwelcome ; 
whereas Mr Maurice Webb’s 
appointment to the Ministry of 
Food was as welcome as it was 
unexpected. Among the minor 
changes, regret is felt at the 
supersession of Mr Glenvil Hall, 
whose urbanity was a pleasant 
contrast to the Chancellor’s 
austerity. Mr Douglas Jay has 
many talents, but his best friends 
would hardly claim for him a 
good bedside manner. 


The Soviet recognition of 
Ho-Chi-minh, the leader of the 
rebels in Viet Nam, deserves 
more attention than it has been 
accorded. The Russians are 
usually very wary about making 
formal commitments of this kind. 
The Chinese Communists had 
to fight for years without official 
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recognition from their brethren 
in Moscow; while the “ Free 
Government of Greece” has 
never been recognised. The 
concession to Ho-Chi- minh, 
whose authority now hardly 
extends beyond a single area 
in a single province, is there- 
fore significant. Yet the pur- 
pose of it is fairly obvious. At 
the moment the Russians are 
anxious to embroil the Western 
Powers with the new régime in 
China. Let Mao Tse-tung start 
operations against Formosa and 
support the rebels in Viet Nam 
and reinforce the bandits in 
Malaya and threaten Tibet with 
invasion. By so doing he will 


inevitably annoy—and perhaps 
do rather more than annoy— 
the United States, France, and 
the British Commonwealth. In 
fact, the maneuvres may have 


two results. They may distract 
the attention of the Western 
Powers from what might be hap- 
pening in Central and Eastern 
Europe and they may divert 
the attention of China from 
what might be happening in 
Manchuria and Sinkiang. 

The policy is character- 
istically Russian and—up to a 
point—clever. But Mao Tse- 
tung is no fool. He needs 
Russian support and is prepared 
to pay for it, in reason but not 
beyond it. He has made war- 
like gestures towards Formosa 
and Tibet. He has even been 
persuaded to recognise Ho-Chi- 
minh. But there he has stopped. 
He knows perfectly well that 
the Chinese people are still pro- 
foundly nationalistic in temper 
and would scarcely remain affec- 
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tionately disposed towards Com- 
munism if, while they were 
fighting to add Formosa and 
perhaps Tibet to their territory 
and trying to turn the French 
out of Viet Nam, the Russians 
were quietly absorbing their 
Northern and Eastern provinces. 
So it would seem that Mao 
Tse-tung, whose visit to Moscow 
was so inexplicably prolonged, 
began to be just a little difficult. 
He started to bargain; and 
when a game of this sort begins 
between a Chinese and a 
Georgian, it is not very easy 
to pick the winner. What may 
have happened is that, with the 
greatest politeness, Mao Tse- 


‘tung conveyed to his Russian 


hosts that while he did not 
mind pulling a few chestnuts 
out of the fire for them, he 
would like them to rise from 
their armchairs and give him a 
little practical encouragement. 
So the Treaty, signed on 14th 
February between Russia and 
China, contained some un- 
expected concessions. The 
Russians undertook that by 
1952 they will have handed 
over not only the Manchurian 
railway (and with it the control 
of Manchuria), but also the 
naval base of Port Arthur, 
which they had reoccupied after 
an absence of more than forty 
years. A great deal may happen 
between promise and execu- 
tion, and the Treaty may have 
secret clauses with compensating 
advantages for the Soviet Union, 
but at the moment it looks as 
though Mao Tse-tung was not 
returning from Moscow alto- 
gether empty-handed. 
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It also looks as though at 
some stage in the negotiations 
he intimated that until Russia 
followed the Chinese example 
and recognised Ho-Chi-minh, 
not much more military activity 
was likely to be seen, at any 
rate on the borders of Indo- 
China. So Stalin conceded the 
point. He conceded it very 
handsomely; and by way of 
extra measure the inevitable 
French note of protest which 
followed was returned to the 
senders contemptuously in its 
own envelope. Still, at the 
moment, Stalin may be waiting 
a little uneasily to learn what 
will be the next demand his 
late guest will make on him. 
He had probably been hoping 
that, as has happened so for- 
tunately before, someone else 
would do all the work and take 


nearly all of the risk, while 
Soviet Russia would have most 


of the profit. Now it seems 
that Soviet Russia may be 
called upon to play a rather 
more active part in the pro- 
ceedings. There is also the 
further disconcerting thought 
that Mao Tse-tung may turn 
out to be an Asiatic Tito. That 
people should start thinking for 
themselves is bad enough ; that 
they should start acting for 
themselves and bargaining with 
their masters is much worse. 
At all costs Tito-ism must not 
be allowed to become a habit. 


The affair of Mr Alger Hiss 
is not only astonishing but 
almost incredible. Here was a 
man of excellent and un- 
blemished reputation. He was 
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one of those talented and trusted 
lieutenants whom President 
Roosevelt collected round him 
at the White House. He worked 
well on the New Deal; then he 
occupied a high position in the 
State Department; and five 
years ago he was Secretary to 
the United Nations Conference 
at San Francisco. In every 
position he filled he gave the 
same impression of extreme com- 
petence and reliability. Yet 
now he stands before the world 
convicted of having parted with 
his country’s secrets to the 
agents of a foreign power. 

That, as a young man, he 
may have been a Communist is 
perfectly credible. Lots of in- 
telligent young men, both here 
and in the United States, be- 
come at one time infected with 
Communism, just as they may 
become infected with measles ; 
but neither complaint, as a 
rule, is fatal or lasts very long. 
A young man who is not a fool 
usually sheds his Oommunism 
at his first contact with reality; 
as soon, that is, as he is able to 
apply any sort of test to those 
theories which seem so plausible 
and fascinating in an academic 
atmosphere. We are, however, 
asked to believe not only that 
Mr Hiss kept his Communist 
convictions long after the 
measles stage should have 
passed, but that, when he had 
attained to a responsible posi- 
tion in the service of his country 
and his country’s President, he 
became a traitor. 

For all this, it must be empha- 
sised, the human evidence was 
not very impressive. The chief 
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witness who came forward to 
establish the charge was a self- 
confessed perjurcr; while he 
scarcely diminished the general 
mistrust of his veracity by his 
theatrical feat of producing 
secret documents out of his 
vegetable garden. But there 
was another witness—a non- 
human—a typewriter. And 
typewriters cannot  perjure 
themselves. One of the most 
perplexing features of the case 
was the inability of Mr Hiss 
and his counsel to explain away 
the typewriter; and there is 
little doubt that Mr Hiss was 
found guilty by its evidence 
rather than by that of Mr 
Whittaker Chambers. Mr Hiss’s 
friends —and they are many 
—admit themselves baffled. 
Nevertheless, they believe that 
the whole truth has not yet 
come out; that there may have 


been treason, but that Alger 
Hiss was not the traitor. 
The affair caused many mis- 


givings, particularly when it 
was followed here by the lament- 
able business of Professor Fuchs, 
the eminent scientist who has 
been convicted of supplying 
Russia with atomic secrets. An 
uneasy impression is given of 
inadequate security arrange- 
ments, both here and in the 
United States. 

Some surprise was caused in 
this country by Hiss being 
charged not with disclosing his 
country’s secrets, but with per- 
jury. Yet if the prosecution 
could prove that he had been a 
traitor, it also established the 
perjury; and in the United 
States, where there is no Official 
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Secrets Act, he could not be 
punished for his treason but only 
for his perjury. The same state 
of affairs prevailed here, until 
one day an important confi- 
dential document from a Govern- 
ment office was sold to a 
newspaper. The culprit—a civil 
servant—was eventually un- 
masked, but the puzzle was 
what to do to him, for he had 
committed no indictable offence. 
In the end he was prosecuted, 
found guilty, and given some 
small sentence on a charge of 
purloining His Majesty’s station- 
ery! Subsequently the Official 
Secrets Act made such shifts 
unnecessary. 

An unfortunate consequence 
of the Hiss affair has been the 
rehabilitation of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 
For years it specialised in the 
discovery of mares’ nests, but 
now it appears to have found, 
or stumbled upon, something 
genuine. Its supporters are im- 
mensely elated and its critics 
are to a corresponding degree 
disheartened. 

Readers of English history 
will recall that the notorious 
Popish Plot in the reign of 
Charles II. only became really 
dangerous when Titus Oates 
and his allies accidentally un- 
earthed what appeared to be a 
fact, and almost simultaneously 
were assisted by what was in- 
dubitably a murder. On the 
fact and the murder they built 
@ vast superstructure of false 
hood and sent some innocent 
men to death; and if anyone 
presumed to doubt their stories, 
they could at once point to 
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those two circumstances by 
which they were or appeared 
to be justified. 


Joking is notoriously a 
pastime with its dangers, both 
for the joker and for his 
victim. The Thirty Years’ War 
started because a couple of 
diplomats were thrown out of 
the window ; and although such 
horseplay was rather more than 
a practical joke, and was indeed 
a@ grave breach of protocol, it 
falls into much the same cate- 
gory. The last Emperor of 
Germany nearly lost the friend- 
ship and future alliance of Bul- 
garia by playing a trick which 
he, but not COzar Ferdinand, 
thought extremely funny. 
Canning sent a rhyming de- 
spatch to one of his ambassadors, 
who was at first persuaded with 
difficulty that the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs had 
not taken leave of his senses. 

These were serious matters 
and are perhaps hardly to be 
compared with the misadven- 
ture of Mr Kirton, the British 
subject in Argentina who has 
recently spent six days in a 
Buenos Aires prison. As no 
reason was given either for his 
arrest or for his subsequent 
release, the affair was wrapped 
in mystery. Now, however, it 
appears that the authorities 
were not simply indulging in 
the sport, so popular now in 
South American countries, of 
twisting the lion’s tail. About 
four weeks earlier Mr and Mrs 
Kirton became the proud parents 
of a baby weighing 3} kilo- 
grammes. Their friends were 
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informed of this happy event, 
and one of them, a resident in 
Rio de Janeiro, sent a facetious 
telegram of congratulation on 
the safe arrival of ‘ 3} kilos of 
dynamite.” Now it happens 
that Mr Kirton possesses an 
estancia close to the Uruguayan 
frontier, at a point where it has 
been suspected for some time 
that the smuggling of arms and 
explosives has been carried 
on. The Argentine authorities, 
putting two and two together, 
decided that Mr Kirton, who 
apparently had lately taken de- 
livery of a consignment of dyna- 
mite, must be one of the culprits; 
so they arrested him and put 
him in prison. Fortunately they 
discovered their mistake before 
it had time to produce an 
international incident. 
Sometimes the English lan- 
guage, even when it is not being 
used as the medium of the 
British sense of humour, gives 
rise to unfortunate misunder- 
standings. Some fifty years 
ago, or rather more, a highly 
respected Canon of the Church 
of England died in Jerusalem 
and was there interred in the 
Cathedral of St George. In 
1917, when the Egyptian Ex- 
peditionary Force was on the 
borders of Palestine and the 
Turks were having a mild attack 
of security mania, someone came 
and whispered to the authorities 
of Jerusalem that the English 
had buried a cannon in their 
church, presumably for the pur- 
pose of arming the population 
when the invaders arrived at 
the gates of the city. The 
Turks swallowed this unlikely 
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tale and sent a party of soldiers 
to investigate. The informer, 
who accompanied them, took 
them into the church and 
pointed out the spot, explaining 
that the English had actually 
been so stupid as to mark it 
with a mural tablet which ad- 
mitted the presence of the 
cannon below. The Turks at 
once set to work to dig an 
immense hole, which was still 
unfilled a year later when the 
British captured Jerusalem. 
History does not record the 
diggers’ comments when their 
efforts were rewarded merely 
by the discovery of the bones 
of a defunct ecclesiastic. 


For many the charm of a 
bygone age is in its close re- 
semblance to our own, and 
for many in its remoteness 
from it. The literary escapist, 
whose bedside book is ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice’ and who asks 
no later entertainment than is 
provided by the novels of 
Anthony Trollope, will probably 
not be attracted by the results 
of Mr Wilkinson’s labours among 
the letters of Cicero+: they are 
extraordinarily up to date and 
might well have been written 
by an elder statesman of Ruri- 
tania as, ineffective in his advice 
and helpless in his acts, he 
watched the rapid approach of 
dictatorship. Mr Wilkinson, it 
is true, emphasises the modernity 
by the freedom of his transla- 
tion—sometimes, perhaps, over- 
emphasises; for it is with a 
slight sense of shock that the 
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reader discovers a Roman of 
the ’50s B.c. quoting from Gray’s 
‘Elegy’! But the resemblances 
are striking. The would-be dic- 
tators of those days were of 
much the same mould as were 
the recent rulers of Europe. 
Even in men like Omsar and 
Pompey the streak of the gang- 
ster leader was clearly to be 
seen ; such smaller fry as Antony 
had as little merit and as much 
brutality as the Goerings and 
the Himmlers ; while the bands 
of Claudius and Milo would 
have been entirely at home 
in Chicago during the days of 
Al Capone. 

The tragedy of Cicero, which 
appears cleariy enough in his 
letters, is that he should have 
found himself in so uncongenial 
@ company, dealing with men 
whom he was ill-equipped to 
encounter, and seldom if ever 
realising his unfitness to govern 
or even to live in such times. 
The collision between a man of 
words and a man of action 
ended as it always ends, as it 
ended when Kerensky came up 
against Lenin, or when Von 
Papen tried to stop Hitler. In 
one letter Cicero wrote of Cato 
that he “talks as if he were 
living in Plato’s Republic in- 
stead of on Romulus’s dung- 
hill.” But a similar charge 
might have been brought against 
Cicero himself. He believed 
in liberty and constitutional 
government and never could 
recognise that they were doomed, 
that the Republic was dying 
by inches, and that a very 
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different order was about to 
take its place. Possibly the 
truth is that he always thought 
he could manage troublesome 
people—the modern parallels 
again suggest themselves—and 
each in turn used, betrayed, 
and discarded him, until finally 
he was the dupe of Octavius, 
who delivered him to _ his 
murderers. 

Alas, poor Cicero! He was 
scarcely more the man of action 
he professed to be than the poet 
he aspired to be. He had a single 
moment of action and of glory 
when as Consul he quelled the 
conspiracy of Cataline. But 
he could never allow himself 
(or his friends) to forget this 
achievement. He was always 
speaking and writing about it. 
His letters are full of reminders 
about it. He even wrote bad 
verse of it, as— 


“O fortunatam natam me consule 
Romam.”’ 


Probably he bored people with 
these frequent tributes to him- 


self on something that had 
happened years before. Mr 
Wilkinson believes—and prob- 
ably with truth—that  self- 
preservation as well as vanity 
was the motive. As Consul, 
Cicero had committed the offence 
of killing some of the Cata- 
linarians who were Roman citi- 
zens. His enemies were always 
bringing up the charge against 
him, and his only reply was to 
emphasise the gravity of the 
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emergency he had had to face. 
But the vanity was there too. 
When, much later, he was sent 
to govern a province—for him, 
a Roman of the Romans, a 
form of punishment—he re- 
turned full of expectation that 
he would be granted a triumph 
for his modest exploits. No 
one else seems to have agreed 
with him; but he continued 
for months and even years to 
trail about behind him a body- 
guard of lictors, lest the authori- 
ties should eventually decide to 
celebrate the merits of a gover- 
norship which most people had 
already forgotten. 

Poor Cicero! His true posi- 
tion was on a comfortable fence 
giving wise advice to those on 
either side of it and never him- 
self climbing down into the 
hurly-burly. He was the great- 
est orator of his day, perhaps 
of any day, and a master of 
prose. Some of the best of his 
letters are not about politics, 
but about the house he is 
building or the son he is edu- 
cating or the gossip he has just 
picked up. On this, as on 
the more political subjects, the 
translation is throughout admir- 
able, avoiding the pedantry of 
the unduly literal and keeping 
all the flavour of Cicero’s wit. 
In fact, the only minor criticism 
is the absence, which the less 
learned will regret, of a short 
Who’s Who of the characters 


who appear so constantly in the 


letters. 
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